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Optimistic View Now Justified 


ORE than a year ago “Forbes” was constantly sending 
notes of warning that bad times were surely coming. 
The handwriting on the wall became very clear even before 
| 1920 opened. We then urged business men to prepare for 
ist squalls. Yet when the storm burst thousands of concerns and 
individuals were caught totally unprepared. The handwriting 
on the wall today is not yet quite so distinct, so that predic- 
tions cannot be made with the same degree of certainty. 
Nevertheless, most signs point to coming improvement in 
general conditions. Already, the turn has come in various 
AY directions, particularly where readjustment was tackled 
promptly and drastically. Where readjustment has been un- 
conscionably delayed, recovery may not set in for quite some 
time. Broadly speaking, however, there is justification for 
taking a distinctly optimistic view of the industrial outlook. 
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How to Stabilize Your Business 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Union Leader Defends Closed Shop 
Commercial “Tramps” Avoid This City 
Significant Business News 
New Buying Should End Depression 


“Get the Facts!” Says Studebaker Head 
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ECONOMY 2 


Stone & Webster Engineers Save 
~ Coal Burning Mine Waste 


TONE & WEBSTER engineers have suc- 


ceeded in using waste from coal mines for 
commercial fuel. 





An enormous mine dump, once regarded as 
refuse is now the sole source of fuel fora large 
power plant converted by Stone & Webster 
engineers. The plant has been in commercial 
operation for three years saving thousands of 


dollars. 
A leading journal of steam engineering states: 


“The results have been so favorable 
that all those connected with the operation 
of the plant are enthusiastic advocates.” 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


STONE & WEBSTER 
CONSTRUCTION 


Gayle 


CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
DETROIT, Book Building 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, Leader News Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, Union Arcade 





BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
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What’s Behind the Skyscrapers? 


What keeps the thousands of offices and their 
executives on the jobP What makes the mills go— 
the mills that fill the orders of these tall monuments 
of industry? 


Not alone the needs of the city consumers, not 
the fluctuating whims of metropolitan trade—but 
the tremendous demand of the millions who live on 
farms, the backbone of our nation. 


These are the people who have the money to spend. 
The farmer of today knows what he wants and he’s 
going to get it. He is a keener reader and a better 
judge of what he reads than ever before. 





Let us send you “Inside Stuff’—four-page 
house organette—nutritious, but not heavy. 


If you want to sell your goods to this immense, discrimin- 
ating class of ready buyers, you’ve got to talk directly to 
them—you’ve got to go to the Court of Last Resort— 
right into the farm home. 

And the most economical way to do it—at the lowest cost 
per thousand homes—is by means of Farm and Home. 

Farm and Home readers take the paper because they 
really want it, and they keep on renewing their subscrip-- 
tions—largest percentage of renewals of any national farm 
paper. Reaches over 650,000 real farm homes, where 
they’re buying everything from tires to toothbrushes—some- 
body’s—and they’re ready to hear about yours. 

Bear in mind that right now is the time to go back to the 
farm with your advertising, back to this big profitable fiel 
behind the skyscrapers. 

Farm and Home will take you there. 














30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“| reputation of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, i| - 
lustrious and world-wide 
as it is, does not approxi- 
mate the spoken enthusi- 
asm of its guests. 


There are no competitive aspi- 

rants for the position occupied 

by the Waldorf-Astoria. For it 

is well known that the prestige 

of its career can never again be - 
duplicated. 


Che .-Waldort- Asloria 
Fifth Avenue 93° ano 54” Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer . - President 
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Registered Mail Insurance 
“AMERICA FORE” Quality 





Have you Registered Mail troubles? 
Registered Mail Insurance involves very 
heavy values. In insuring against great | 
losses, it is essential to select a thoroughly 
dependable Company. 

The American Eagle, reliable, strongly 
founded, with a cash capital of One Million 
Dollars, can be relied upon. 


Let us write your business 








AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
Cash Capital: One Million Dollars 


SENNE? Se Pacific Coast Department 
52 N Secretary C. E. ALLAN, retary 
»- Blvd Insurance Exchange Bldg. 

27 Ws Tlinois San Francisco, Cal 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 
Home xen 80 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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“The World’s Nee 


says N. W. Ayer & Son, Advertising Agents of Philadelphia, 
“is for minds which forever keep their windows open toward 
tomorrow ; which reach out, like the flower for the sun. In such 
minds lightning became electricity; steam became transporta- 
tion; freedom became a democracy. All advancement is the 
result of mental reception.” 


For the business minds “which forever keep their windows open 
toward tomorrow,” open to the ideas and experiences of other 
practical minds, we earnestly recommend FORBES Magazine. 
It is edited by B. C. Forbes, every two weeks, for busy executives. 


The price is only 20 cents a copy. If your newsdealer can’t supply 
you, subscribe by the year and receive the next 26 numbers ($5.20 
worth) for only $4.00. Canada $4.50 a year ; Foreign $5.00 a year. 


COPY OR FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 


120 Fifth Ave., Name 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me “FORBES” every sana 

weeks for a year. Start Y ith . 

May 14th number. I enclese Ee ORL YEE SEN EERE Ew UMTS fey ye 
check; OR I will mail $4.00 on 

receipt of PO.) (Canada, $4.50; RIN 5a co asa Vass: 314 :4/s0ie sabia aero aoa seme a 


Foreign, $5.00 F. 5-14- 21 
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A Business Booklet that Executives 





everywhere are taking home to read 


Latest Knoeppel Booklet Splits Up Industrial Engineer- 
ing in Such a Way That the Industrial Executive Can 
Make an Immediate Study of Detailed Cause and Effect. 


Just What To De—Just What the Results Will Be. 
First Comprehensively Indexed Discription Ever Offered. 


NTIL the advent of this new 

booklet, there were nearly as 

many different definitions of 
Industrial Engineering as there are 
executives. 


This lack of standardization resulted 
in many misunderstandings and er- 
roneous impressions. Executives, 
taking up the subject, became con- 
fused as to just what field Industrial 
Engineering covered, just what aims 
and objectives it had. 

To offset this situation, there recently 
has been completed for distribution 
among industrial executives, this 
very timely book. “What Industrial 
Engineering Includes—101 Things to 
Do and 1001 Results Others Secure” 
is presented as the first comprehen- 
sively indexed description of just 
what Industrial Engineering really is 
—and what results it secures. 


This new book has none of the “dry- 


as-dust” monotony that many asso- 
ciate with books of this nature. On 
the contrary, it presents its subject 
in short, terse paragraphs and holds 
the interest of the reader. It states 
each unit of service and follows with 
a complete list of just what the re- 
sults will be. In other words, it is a 
definite statement of cause and effect. 
It is a business book that executives 
everywhere are taking home to read 
—under the light of their favorite 
reading lamp. And being indexed in 
three different ways, whatever is 
wanted can be turned to, almost 
instantly. 


A pocket book that every industrial 
executive will. read with interest and 
profit—and keep at his elbow for 
ready reference. A gauge with which 
to check up your results with those 
of others. Have your secretary write 
us for a copy. 








The booklet treats such 
important subjects as— 


Conservation and main- 
tenance of finance 
Managerial Control 
Accounting Control 
Sales Control 
Technical Control 
Production Control 
Personnel Control 
Industrial Analysis 
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Organized Service 


We can describe 
our plan briefly. 


pel 





Cc. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC, l/ndustrial Engineers 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, NEW YORK 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 





~ Balanced Business 


No sales department, however well organized, can 
operate successfully with indifferent buying and 
producing facilities. Production, on the other hand, 
however efficient, becomes overproduction, if not 
balanced by capable selling. Balance between 
departments must back up co-operation if waste, 
unnecessary overhead, shut-downs, are to be 
avoided. 


Balanced Business, which means Better Business, 
is almost wholly dependent on sound Accounting 
Methods. Timely and dependable Facts and Figures 
from every department are the balance wheels 
—the executive’s surest guides. All intelligent 
progress, broader missions, co-ordinated strength, 
larger profits—depend upon them. 


And that Facts and Figures may more quickly 
and clearly tell the executive their vital story— 
Graphic Charts, the moving pictures of your 
business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY RICHMOND DENVER 
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Business and’ Financial Outlook 
Slowly But Surely Improving 


Many Developments Regarded as Discouraging Are in Reality Salutary— 
Interest Rates Lowered—Views of Leaders 


HE outlook is a little more encouraging. 
T Conditions are still mixed, and will con- 

tinue so until readjustment has been car- 
ried further in industries which have shortsight- 
edly tried to fight the inevitable. 

Sentiment is more pessimistic than is war- 
ranted. One reason is that many people regard 
as discouraging certain events and developments 
which in reality are salutary. 

For example, the radical drop in the United 
States Stee 1 Corporation’s earnings in March as 
compared with January has caused much shak- 
ing of heads. Yet, this showing should have been 
welcomed, for had business and earnings con- 
tinued large, there probably would have been no 
price readjustment and no wage readjustment. 

Since Mr. Schwab declares that Germany can 
undersell both England and America in various 
iron and steel products, it was high time that 
both prices and costs were lowered here. The 
Steel Corporation, after much delay, reduced 
prices and now it has lowered wages 20 per cent. 
In other words, the Steel Corporation needed the 
prod of necessity in order to spur it into effecting 
wholesome readjustment. 

Declines in prices still abnormally high should 
not produce pessimism, but evoke satisfaction, 
for this way lies the path towards, first, solid 
economic levels, and next, towards a new period 
of prosperity. 

The tremendous shrinkage of more than 50 
per cent. in our March exports and also imports 
as compared with last year should prove more 
beneficial than harmful in that it has served to 
correct certain false notions entertained at Wash- 
ington, by labor, and by many bankers and busi- 
ness men concerning our self-sufficiency or, 
rather, lack of it. 


A Blow to Foreign Trade 


At the very time we should be straining our- 
selves to make it possible for European and 
other foreign nations to buy more of our prod- 
ucts and to ship more of their goods in liquida- 
tion of their debts to us, our law-makers have 
busied themselves passing tariff legislation utter- 
ly unsuited to meet existing requirements. As 
the largest trust company in America aptly re- 
marks: “The future prosperity of the country 
depends largely upon our activities in foreign 
fields. of commerce, and a policy so archaic and 
provincial as to shut off our commercial inter- 
course with the world cannot remedy the unfavor- 
able conditions against which we are now fight- 
ing.” 

There is a lesson in our shrinking foreign trade 
for many bankers and business men. The tariff 
reasoning of many business men is utterly lop- 
sided. As for bankers, the latest foreign trade 
developments. may open their eyes to the impera- 
tive need for their bestirring themselves to sup- 
port plans for providing large scale, long-term 
credits to Europe and other foreign purchasers of 
American materials and merchandises. 

Take, too, the reduction of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s dividend from the 6 per cent. rate 
it has been maintaining for more than 20 years, 
to 4 per cent. That necessity should have arisen 
for such action is deeply regrettable. A 6 per 
cent. return on the shares of a strong, splendidly- 
managed transportation system like the Pennsyl- 








By B. C. Forbes 


vania is not too large, and the enforced reduc- 
tion will entail genuine hardship upon many of 
the company’s 138,000 stockholders, of whom 
some 65,000 are women. 

This epochal incident, however, should also 
have an educative and corrective influence upon 
many minds. It has emphasized the lamentable 
plight the railroads have been thrown into by 
conditions over which they had no control dur- 
ing McAdoo’s high-handed and shortsighted dom- 
ination of them. This dividend reduction should 
also drive home to labor leaders the inescapable 
necessity for bringing railway labor costs into 
line with the altered position every class of the 
community now finds itself in. 

Quite a list of what Wall Street would call 
“bearish” developments could easily enough be 
compiled, for wreckage caused by the severe 
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Federal Reserve Graphic 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” 
reveals at a glance the remarkable improvement in 
the position of the Federal Reserve banks. The 
four lines represent note circulation, total bills on 
hand—or discounts —total gold reserve, and the 
reserve ratio. Figures in the left-hand margin 
apply to the three upper lines, while the scale at the 
right marks the course of the #eserve ratio. 


financial and industrial storm through which we 
have been passing is still coming to the surface 
almost daily. Nevertheless, a broad survey of 
the whole situation and an analysis of underly- 
ing trends impels the conclusion that real, though 
not rapid, progress is being made towards busi- 
ness recovery. 

The Credit Clearing House, which compiles 
comprehensive records of mercantile activities, 
reports that merchants are now enjoying a larger 
turnover of goods than a year ago. While bank 
clearings, which are measured by dollars, still 
show a decrease of about 30 per cent., they re- 
flecf no mean volume of business, seeing that 
prices have declined more than that amount, at 
least at wholesale. It is still true that revival is 
being retarded by adherence to unwarrantedly 
high prices by many retailers—a matter for keen 
regret. Secretary of Commerce Hoover is the 
latest authority to declare that this conditions 
exists and that it demands more effectual reme- 
dial measures than lie at hand. 





Lower prices have done a little, though not 
very much, to increase iron and steel demands. 
A few very large consumers have lately placed 
substantial orders for copper at the current prices. 
The shoe trade is doing better. Cotton and silk 
mills are busier than they were. The garment 
trade is busier. The recent improvement in the 
motor industry has become more pronounced and 
this has helped the rubber trade. Building has had 
a seasonal spurt, but the feeling is that costs are 
still unjustifiably high, and this is retarding the 
erection of the 1,500,000 buildings authoritatively 
estimated to be urgently needed today—perhaps 
the price-fixing tactics of the “building fixtures 
ring” now being exposed by that indefatigable 
ferreter out of illegal combinations, Samuel 
Untermyer, has something to do with the local 
reluctance to launch building operations. 

A slight rise in crude oil prices may presage 
recovery in that important industry. 


Banks Lower Rates 


As readers know, “Forbes” has been vigor- 
ously advocating the exacting of less onerous dis- 
count rates from commercial borrowers. This 
evoked protests from certain bankers, who were 
able to draw frightsome pictures of the horrors 
of: possible “inflation” were such a course 
adopted. Our stand has been that the desirabil- 
ity of doing anything and everything possible to 
bring about more active business and employ- 
ment should weigh more than any danger of re- 
starting inflation, especially as bankers could and 
should use sound judgment in deciding who were 
and who were not entitled to easier interest rates. 

Weare glad, therefore, to be able to record that 
rates charged the better class of commercial bor- 
rowers have been appreciably reduced, as have 
also other interest rates. At the beginning of 
this month prime short-term paper was place- 
able at 7 per ceat., and in some instances at 6% 
per cent., whilz other good paper running for 
longer periods was quoted at 7% per cent. These 
quotations represent a substantial reduction from 
the 734 to 8 per cent. levy made in practically 
all cases a few weeks ago. 

Call money opened the month around 6 per 
cent. and time loans were obtainable on acceptable 
collateral at 6%4 to 634 per cent. 

The Bank of England’s reduction in its dis- 
count rate from 7 to 6% per cent. should hasten 
readjustment of Federal Reserve discount rates 
here, especially as we are still receiving enormous 
quantities of gold from other countries. 

Of course, the home and foreign applications 
for capital are certain to continue on a scale 
heavy enough to absorb all available funds here 
at relatively high rates, so that cheap money is 
out of the question. Nevertheless, the trend 
should be towards easier rather than more strin- 
gent rates for both commercial and Stock Ex- 
change borrowers. 

Stock market movements are discussed at 
length elsewhere in this issue. Notwithstanding 
that the predicted “Spring rise” had carried quo- 
tations very substantially above their low levels 
when the Pennsylvania dividend cut shook the 
market, I still feel that many stocks are on the 
bargain counter, and that after a period, perhaps, 
of rather pronounced irregularity, they will move 
towards distinctly higher levels later in the year. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” * 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A generation ago opportunities for making 
millionaires were extremely rare. They are more 
plentiful today than in any pre-war times. The 
majority of America’s colossal fortunes have been 

made by entering indus- 


tries in their early stages 


ROOM FOR 

BLOSSOMING - and developing leader- 
CF MANY ship in them. That was 
MILLIONAIRES the path chosen by 


Rockefeller in oil, Frick 
in coke, Carnegie in steel, Vanderbilt in railroads, 
Ford in motor-making, Doheny and Doherty in 
oil, the Guggenheims in mining and smelting, 
Duke and Ryan in, tobacco, the duPonts in pow- 
der, Stone in electricity, McCormick in harvesting 
machinery, Armour and Swift and Morris in 
packing, Rosenwald in mail-ordering, Eastman 
in photography, etc. 

Think of what opportunities the present and 
the future contain in such fields as ship-building 
and ship-owning, aircraft, electrical development, 
the oil industry, different branches of the automo- 
tive industry, foreign trade, international bank- 
ing, invention, the chemical industry, moving pic- 
tures, color photography, and, one might add, 
labor leadership. 

We usually talk about Opportunity knocking 
at one’s door. That’s the wrong idea. Oppor- 
tunity seldom comes to those who sit and wait. 
The thing to do is to get out and lasso Oppor- 
tunity. But to become an expert lassoer demands 
infinite practice and pains. If you simply jog 
along in a mediocre sort of way, your reward is 
likely to be mediocre. The big prizes usually go 
to those who have sweat blood in learning how 


to win them. 
k * * 


The highest salary paid any American some 
years ago was $200,000 a year. It was paid by a 
very large organization to a man who had earned 
a wonderful reputation. The arrangement, how- 


ever, did not turn out 
THE MAN WHO quite as satisfactorily as 
HAS ARRIVED the organization had 
IS IN DANGER hoped. The reason was 
OF SLIPPING this: The man was no 


longer youthful; he had 

become accustomed to luxurious living; he knew 
that he had “arrived”; and instead of hastening 
here and there to find things out for himself, he 
often sent subordinates. The company had ex- 
pected that he would go himself. 

Schwab lays down this axiom: “Never engage 
a man whose reputation has already been made. 
Engage one who still has his reputation to earn.” 

I have repeatedly noticed that the man who is 
quite sure he has “arrived” is about ready to 
start the return journey. Reputations are like 
brass: they constantly need to be shined up if 
they are to remain bright. 
"There is a wholesome thought in this not only 
for those who have already reached the top 
but for those who hope to reach the top. 


By the Editor 


Some people talk and act as if Europe were a 
leper, monstrously unclean and to be shunned. 
True, Russia is in about as unwholesome a con- 
dition as any nation could possibly sink into. 

And there are other Eu- 


DON’T ropean countries whose 
WORRY OVER plight is pitiful. The 
= . thing for America to do, 
TO US however, is not to hold 


up its hands in horror 
and withdraw all possible intercourse with trans- 
Atlantic Europe needs the United 
States and the United States needs Europe, even 
though many shallow minds at Washington and 
elsewhere imagine otherwise. 

Fears have been expressed that Britain would 
not stand good for the debts she incurred here. 
There never was the slightest ground for ap- 
prehension on this score. Britain is, in certain 
respects, better circumstanced than we are; for 
instance, in the progress she has made in strength- 
ening her hold upon the most attractive of the 
world markets by means of timely financial as- 
sistance. 


peoples. 


The official announcement is made that 
Britain last year had a surplus revenue over ex- 
penditure of $1,150,000,000, and that no less than 
$1,300,000,000 was applied to the reduction of 
the national debt. The foreign debt was reduced 
by .$585,000,000 to $5,800,000,000 on March 31. 
Britain paid off $375,000,000 debt owed here. It 
will please America to know, also, that provision 
is being made to pay interest on Britain’s war bor- 
rowings here, approximately $200,000,000 yearly. 

If America aspires to displace Britain perma- 
nently as the greatest financial center of the 
world, our bankers will have to show greater 
breadth of judgment and more aggressive ac- 
tion than they have shown in connection with 
plans to finance sales of American products to 
foreigners on a very large scale. 

* ok Ox 
The man of “go” is seldom let go. 
* *£ * 

Have a goal other than gold or you'll end up a 
disappointed mortal. 

'* * 

Some persons “fall into a fortune,” but nobody 
ever yet fell into success. Success entatls climb- 
ing. 

. 6 «¢ 
The best salesman is he who gives satisfaction. 
* ¢ ¢ 

No man is completely a failure as long as he 
retains faith that he will one day succeed. 
¢$¢e 


Smiles shorten the miles. 
* OK Ok 
Cultivate your brain, not your brayin’. 
x ok 
The Soviets are to allow foreign owners to re- 
turn and operate their factories in Russia. Man- 
agerial ability doesn’t reside under every hat—or 


cap. 


An automobile salesman had just closed a sale 
of a high-priced car and, in an outburst of en- 
thusiasm, slapped the buyer on the back and as- 
sured him that he would never regret his choice. 

It so happened that the 


SALESMEN, buyer was an extremely 
DON’T dignified gentleman, and 
OVERDO he so resented this piece 
FAMILIARITY 


of undue familiarity that 
he cancelled the order. 
Many salesmen have contracted this habit of fa- 
miliarity with people they know only slightly. I 
am told, too, that sales girls in department stores 
often address customers as “Dear” or “Dearie.” 
I hope I’m not a snob, but I must say that I am 
always inclined to doubt the sincerity of the fel- 
low who, the first time you meet him, orders you 
to call him “Bill,” as he doesn’t believe in cere- 
mony. 

There is far too little real friendliness in this 
world. There is far too much aloofness and fri- 
gidity. There is far too little neighborliness. But 
this is very different from using familiarity where 
familiarity is not in the slightest degree war- 
ranted. Some people so radiate good nature, 
good-heartedness and friendliness that it does not 
appear out of place for them to get on a first-name 
basis quickly. It seems so natural that it isn’t 
resented. But where familiarity is promptly 
adopted for the obvious purpose of trying to 
make a hit, then the sensible and sincere person 
is not impressed in the way intended. 

Artificial familiarity doesn’t breed orders. 

es * 

Cotton should do better. It has about paid for 
its war-time spree. Just as 43 cents was unrea- 
sonably high for cotton last July, so 12 cents is 
unreasonably low today. It may be hard for the 
South to see it, yet the 
world is on the mend. 


COTTON 

SHOULD As things improve in 
DO other countries—as they 
BETTER will improve—the de- 


mand for cotton cannot 
but expand. At home, too, cotton users have 
been buying from hand-to-mouth for many 
months. Consumption of cotton at home in 
March was the largest in six months. Because 
of the drastic depletion of stocks of cotton goods 
throughout the country, mills will have to buy still 
more freely before long. Then, again, prices of 
cotton fabrics are being brought into line with 
the ideas of consumers, so that it is logical to 
look for increased consumption. As the auto- 
mobile industry and other industries which use 
cotton pick up, the South will benefit. Broader 
facilities for exporting cotton on long-term credits 
are materializing. Bears on cotton harp upon 
the large carry-over; but how much of the un- 
sold stock is of standard grade? Foreign con- 
sumers ought shortly to be able to take low-grades 
and home demand the better grades. 

Daylight should soon dawn for the South. 
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Personalities in the Public Eye 




















© International 


Prominent Chicagoans bidding General Wood good-bye on 

his trip to Philippines, where he will make a survey of 

conditions for President Harding. Left to right: Brigadier 

General Abel Davis, Major General Milton J. Foreman, 

James Patten, General Wood, William F. Moss, Joseph R. 
Noel, and Harold McCormick. 








© Internationat 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, JR. 


Inventor of the radio-torpedo, manning 

the 50,000-candle - power searchlight 

avhich he has erected near his laboratory 
at Gloucester, Mass. 
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W.L. MAPOTHER 
New president of the 
Louisville @ Nashville 
Railroad. Beginning as 
office boy in 1888, he has 
served the road as chief 
clerk of the executive 
department, assistant to 
the president, first vice- 
president, director, 
Federal Manager, United 
States Railroad Admin- 
istration, executive vice- 
president and, finally, 

president. 











©) International . © Paul Thompson 


1 recent photograph of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Edison. Note the fact JAMES COX DAVIS 


that Mr. Edison’s shoes are unlaced and that he is not wearing a collar. of Iowa, is the new Director-General of Railroads, appointed 
Mr. Edison believes that wearing apparel should not interfere with 


by President Harding to 


s . succeed Judge John Barton Payne. At the time of his appointment Mr. Davis was 
normal functions of the pores of the body and deplores the use of modern, 


general counsel for the Railroad Administration. He was 


tight-fitting collars and articles having a similar effect. Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 


formerly solicitor of the 
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American workmen like Charles M. Schwab. 
They feel a stronger bond between him and them 
than between them and any other towering in- 
dustrial figure. They believe in Schwab’s sin- 

cerity. They love his de- 


SCHWAB’S SPEECH ™0cracy. His good hu- 
SHOULD BE mor, his wit, his optim- 
DISTRIBUTED ism, his cheerfulness ap- 


TO ALL WORKERS peal to them. 


The brief talk made 
by Mr. Schwab at the testimonial banquet tens 
dered him by the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce should be distributed among workers from 
end to end of America, so full is it of plain, hon- 
est, easily-understood truths which need to be 
digested by many workers who have not grasped 
sound ideas concerning work and wages. Here 
are sample sentences: 


‘ 


Never before was the need for products so great, 
never before was such valuable producing machin- 
ery and facility available, never before was there so 
much that needed to be done. Nature has been 
exceedingly kind, and Nature is calling to us above 
all things to work with her to rebuild a distracted 
world. 

Germany has gone back to work as has no other 
nation in Europe. Her working people are econo- 
mizing, sacrificing, and throwing themselves into 
real production, 

Believing as I do that the strength and prosperity 
of a nation depend upon the efficiency of its labor, 
I had something of a shock in contemplating this 
thought: 

Is it possible that after having won the war, we 
of the allied nations, with everything in our hands, 
will allow Germany to win the peace through the 
efforts: of her labor? 

Germany can today put a ton of steel in Eng- 
land at a price $20 a ton cheaper than what it costs 
England to make it. Germany is today selling pneu- 
matic tools in Detroit where formerly we made such 
machinery and shipped it to Germany to sell there 
cheaper than she could make it. 

The difference is solely a matter of labor costs. 

Railroad costs must come down, and it is in the 
interests of national prosperity that our government, 
acting through the Railroad Labor Board and every 
other agency, shall reduce railroad wages and bring 
costs down to a living point. 

Insofar as our people in America are prepared 
to go to work at reasonable wages, insofar as we 
are prepared quickly to abandon the artificial ex- 
travagances of the war, will we lay the foundations 
_ a new prosperity such as we-have never enjoyed 

efore. 


* * * 
A success recipe: Study; think ; work. 
x * x 


The line of least resistance sometimes isn’t 
straight. Therefore, watch your step. 
.- 6 


Keep your eye on the clock—in the morning. 
a 

No matter how: high the pinnacle you have 
reached, be becomingly humble. Don’t feel that 
you count for so very, very much. It isn’t so 
much you yourself that invests your position with 
vast importance; it is the 
organization associated 
with you. This thought 
was driven into my mind 
the other day when I 
visited a man of inter- 
national reputation who was the head and fore- 
front of a*mammoth business organization. The 
world used to take note of his comings and go- 
ings. The activities of the organization he headed 
stretched into almost every civilized country. 
Thousands were ready to do his bidding with- 
out question. He handled affairs running into 
many millions. 

The whirligig of time brought a radical change. 
He no longer heads a vast organization. In- 


DON’T FORGET 
IT IS THE 
ORGANIZATION 
MAKES MEN BIG 





FORBES 





SEYMOUR L. CROMWELL 


Who will be elected president of the New York 
Stock Exchange 
stead of a palatial office such as he formerly oc- 
cupied, he is now to be found in humble quar- 
ters. Instead of thousands of employees, he is 
now surrounded by only two or three faithful 
followers. 
gone. Decisions reached by him no longer are 
featured in the financial pages of the newspapers. 

Now, this man is exactly the same pérson 
he was when he occupied a seat among the migh- 
ty. His brain is as keen as ever. His physical 
vigor is unimpaired. Yet, where yesterday he sat 
on a business throne, today he wields no sceptre. 
He is the same man, yet not the same. 

What has wrought the change? 

The loss of the organization that formerly made 
him great. This particular man, let me say, never 
did any strutting, never became obsessed with 
false notions of his own bigness, never contracted 
swelled-head. He was just as democratic and 
modest then as he is now. And should circum- 
stances again place him at the head of some ti- 
tanic organization, he will unquestionably main- 
tain his perspective. 

Yet how many men are there in high places 
in the financial, industrial, railroad, mining, com- 
mercial and mercantile world who imagine that 
they owe the importance they feel, not to the or- 
ganization behind them, but solely to themselves? 
They forget that stripped of their organization 
they would amount to very little. As Julius 
Rosenwald, head of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
once remarked to me, “No one man can do very 
much by himself.” Look at the Kaiser now that 
he has lost his organization. 

Are we not all apt to forget how much we owe 
to others? 

** * | 

When you're “on the road” don’t get side- 
tracked. 

* * * 

Take care of your character and your reputa- 
tion will take care of itself. 


His power to command millions has. 


Organized labor has been able to browbeat 
Congress, Cabinet officers, state politicians and 
many employers from time to time during recent 


years. Powerful unions, indeed, have come to 

be regarded with awe 
HATS OFF and trembling. Judge 
TO GARY Gary has taken the labor 
FOR HIS bull by the horns and 
COURAGE 


subjected it to as severe 
a drubbing as it has ever 
received. However strongly we may differ on 
the soundness of the Judge’s attitude towards 
labor organization, we must take off our hats 
to him for his courage. 

He didn’t mince his words. Labor unions, he 
declares emphatically, are no longer necessary, 
no longer useful. He trounces labor union leaders 
for their autocracy, their blackmailing of both 
recalcitrant workers and employers, their attempts 
to override decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, their hole-in-the-corner financial 
methods which keep their followers entirely in 
the dark concerning the use made of the heavy 
dues exacted, their laying down of rules which 
restrict production and prevent union workers 
from rising no matter how meritorious their 
work. 

Without question, there is a growing feeling 
among the public and also among many Ameri- 
can-born workmen that too many unions are now 
run by radicals who lean towards revolution, 
mostly youngish men who have spent less time at 
the work-bench than in oratory and in imbibing 
foreign-bred economic theories. It is the busi- 
ness of professional labor leaders to agitate. It 
is the business of workers to work. 

Agitation usually is a precursor to progress and 
reform; where there is no agitation, there is 
likely to be little advancement. But those whose 
life is devoted to agitation and nothing else are 
liable to agitate overmuch. This has happened 
in the United States during the last few years, 
in the opinion of many inside as well as outside 
the ranks of labor. Agitators have gone so far 
that they have lost public sympathy. Instead oi 
our looking upon labor as the under-dog and 
the employer as the upper-dog, we have come to 
regard certain closely-organized labor groups as 
the upper-dog and the public as the under-dog. 
Therefore, we object. We feel that the time has 
come to call a halt. 

However, it is going pretty far to assert that 
labor unions have outgrown their usefulness. 
Would there not be grave danger that the wreck- 
ing of all labor unions and the total abolition of 
organization among workers would first produce 
a great deal of bitterness among the labor classes 
and later lead to an explosion? A mob is not 
easily handled. Labor unions provide safety 
valves for workers. Without unions, workers 
would unquestionably come to feel a sense of op- 
pression and repression. 

Conditions, however, have reached a pace cal- 
culated to make the leading representatives of 
labor take their bearings afresh with a view to 
considering very seriously whether they must not 
modify their course. Evidence that trade union- 
ism has led to curtailment of production per man 
in many, many industries is overwhelming. Re- 
striction of output is wrong not merely economi- 
cally but ethically, for it sears a man’s soul if he 
is not putting into the world the best and the 
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most that is in him. Every right-thinking per- 
son favors the paying of the highest wages pos- 
sible; but no right-thinking person has the slight- 
est sympathy with any system which impels a man 
to do less work than he feels perfectly capable of 
doing. The trade union movement has developed 
other features calculated to alienate public sup- 
port. And without public support labor unions, 
be they ever so powerful, are doomed to defeat, 
as has been demonstrated in Britain. ; 

On the other hand, the time has come for all 
employers to give as much thought to the well- 
being of their people as is given by the better 
types of employers. In many, if not the majority 
of large organizations, the sincere aim now is to 
get on a friendly basis with employees, and work 
out their mutual problems by consultation and 
co-operation rather than by coercion and strikes. 
Every inconsiderate employer is not only doing 
an injustice to his work-people, but to society at 
large. 

There is room for combinations of labor just 
as there is room for combinations of capital, pro- 
vided there is adherence to the principles laid 
down by the Golden Rule. There has been too 
much straying from its principles lately by union 
leaders, and there has never been sufficient ad- 
herence to them by a great many employers. This 
much can be said, however, that for some time 
there has been a greater disposition among em- 
ployers to adopt policies and principles acceptable 
alike to workers and to the public than there has 
been on the part of the more radical labor leaders. 
It is not up to them to attract public support, not 
through threats of defying the highest courts in 
the land, but by earning the sympathy and en- 
dorsement of the public by the reasonableness of 
their actions, the wisdom of their leadership, their 
grasp of fundamentals. 

* * * 

Drive yourself, not others. 

* * xX 


“Riches have wings.’ Yes; but not strong 
enough to carry anyone to the hilltop of success. 
* * * 


Do, or by and by you will be undone. 

>. 2* » 

Business can be conducted on one of two prin- 
ciples: charging “‘all the traffic will bear,” or 
adhering to reasonable prices no matter what the 
temporary opportunities may be to exact higher 


figures. Which is the 
WHICH better method? We all 
WAY know that the popular 


Is one during the last five 
BETTER? years has been to take 

every possible advantage 
of emergency conditions to wring the last penny 
from the public. Perhaps you have noticed, how- 
ever, that the distress is greatest today, generally 
speaking, in those industries which gouged and 
profiteered most. The seller who punishes the 
buyer whenever he has an .opportunity gets a 
full dose of his own medicine when the tables 


are reversed. 
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“Forbes” has been exhorting banks to lower 
the interest rates charged trustworthy commer- 
cial borrowers. The regular rates collected for 
even the best commercial paper stood at 734 to 8 
per cent. for a long time. There has lately been 
shading of the figures; a fair volume of lending 
has been done at 7% per cent., and now 7 
per cent. is sometimes quoted. Many commercial 
borrowers, however, have felt that they were be- 
ing treated extremely harshly by banks. 

It is a pleasure to record that some financial in- 
stitutions have all along resisted the temptation 
to exact “all the traffic will bear.” The largest 
national bank in America earned an enviable 
reputation in the old days by never charging more 
than 6 per cent. for call money, no matter whether 
the rate on the Stock Exchange went to 50 or 
100 or 125 per cent., and though this policy could 
not be strictly adhered to during the “pooling” of 
call funds, it has refrained from charging com- 
mercial customers more than 6 per cent. for ac- 
commodation except where excessive facilities 
were needed. A reader sends an advertisement 
published by the Cleveland Trust Company, “a 
bank that has 236,000 depositors,” in which it 
is said that this institution “has never charged 
anybody more than 6 per cent.,” even during the 
times when “money has been tighter’n a bark to a 
tree.” 

Judge Gary followed this same principle of ad- 
hering to certain standard prices for steel dur- 
ing all the months when other companies were 
asking and getting an average of $30 a ton more. 
With what result? When the tide turned, other 
companies found themselves bare of orders, 
whereas the Steel Corporation had over 6,000,000 
tons of unfilled orders on its books. And the 
Steel Corporation’s dividend looks a good deal 
safer than the dividends of most other steel com- 
panies. 

Would it not be substantially correct to say that 
charging “all the traffic will bear” was the recog- 
nized way of doing business yesteryear and that 
charging only what is fair is coming to be the 
recognized way of doing business today? In this 
instance, as in most others, the new is better 
than the old. 

* * * 


Foresight is the product of intelligent action. 
; * * * 

Our best possessions are our thoughts and our 
friends. 

* * * 

The sign every business concern is looking 
most keenly for today is the one that appears on 
the dotted line. 

*x* * * 

In @ sense, our companions are our partners. 

They help to make or unmake us. 
* * * 


\\ Don’t wait for something to turn up. Go and» 


turn it up. 
* * & 


It will pay you better to think out how to do 
your work better than to think out how to get 
the better of your boss. 
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More than a year ago “Forbes” was constantly 
sending notes of warning that bad times were 
surely coming. The handwriting on the wall be- 
came very clear even before 1920 opened. We 

then urged business men 


DO YOU to prepare for squalls. 
AGREE Yet when the storm 
WITH THIS burst thousands of con- 
PREDICTION? cerns and _ individuals 

were caught totally un- 
prepared. The handwriting on the wall today is 


not yet quite so distinct, so that predictions can- 
not be made with the same degree of certainty. 
Nevertheless, most signs point to coming im- 
provement in general conditions. Already, the 
turn has come in various directions, particularly 
where readjustment was tackled promptly and 
drastically. Where readjustment has been uncon- 
scionably delayed, recovery may not set in for 
quite some time. Broadly speaking, however, 
there is justification for taking a distinctly opti- 
mistic view of the outlook. 

Undaunted by the pessimism still prevailing in 
most quarters, and conscious that “fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,” I am daring enough, 
or perhaps you may call it foolhardy enough, to 
predict encouraging developments in the majority 
if not all ol the following directions: 

The German indemnity deadlock. 

The British coal strike. 

The principal foreign exchanges. 

Money rates here and in London. 

The supply of commercial credit. 

“Frozen credits.” 

Foreign trade financing. 

New security flotations. 

Our grave railroad tangle, including first, 
wages, and then rates. 

Steel trade conditions, including readjustment 
of wages. 

The automobile industry. 

The copper industry—a broad buying move- 
ment ought to develop shortly. 

Cotton consumption. 

Crop news. 

Building, including modification of the war- 
time wages still widely in force. 

Employment. 

Taxation. 

Mexico. 

Russia. 

Labor’s attitude. 

General buying of merchandise both by con- 
sumers and merchants. 

Business and financial sentiment. 

Security prices. 

-— 


To control a big organization is fine. To con- 


trol self is better. 
es 


| To fill your job, fill your mind, 
2.6 6 
In these days the employee who is worth little 


is worthless. 
* * * 


Take the broom and sweep out Gus Gloom. 


The man who gives to his life’s work the best 


that is in him usually gets a fair return in the end. 
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How to Stabilize Your Business and 
Avoid Waste of Periodic Depression 


Editor's Note—This is the first of a series 
of articles on the stabilization of industry 
written for “Forbes” by Samuel Crowther, 
a nationally known industrial and economic 
investigator of vast experience. He has 
studied on-the-spot the workings of hundreds 
of industrial and other business organiza- 
tions ; so that he is governed more by actuali- 
ties than by mere theories. In these articles 
he gets right down to the causes of alternat- 
ing periods of prosperity and depression and 
shows how, by eliminating speculation, by 
selling at cost plus a service fee, and paying 
wages according to the contribution of the 
worker as scientifically found, we may take 
away the worker's fear of losing his job and 
the employer's fear of hard times. His 
thoughtful discussion of our industrial evils 
will make you think. 


W E are given to thinking that there is some- 


how a vast gulf between capital, what- 

ever that may be, and labor, whatever 
that may be; and if you read enough Socialistic 
literature, especially the literature of Radical or 
Revolutionary Socialism, you will discover that 
the individuals of these somewhat fanciful classes 
have nothing in common. They do not dress 
alike, eat alike, or think alike. They are as 
separately molded human beings, in spite of the 
fact that laborers are constantly becoming capital- 
ists, and capitalists—especially war capitalists-— 
are constantly becoming laborers. 

This is nowhere more evident than in the treat- 
ment by both employer and employee of the most 
serious problem of industry—the intermittency 
of industry and the consequent cycle of work and 
idleness, prosperity and depression. Everyone, 
employing or employed, is anxious to have steady 
work ; to get away from the long sweep of good 
and bad business years as well as from the more 
closely seasonal character of much of our industry. 
And yet both employing and employed go about 
this all-important problem in exactly the same 
fashion. 

- Nearly all of us think from pretty much the 
same angle, and I believe that a considerable share 
of what we may call our difficulties spring from 
too great similarity between employer and em- 
ployee. They think the same thoughts and hold 
the same fundamental beliefs. When you stop 
to analyze, there is really no difference in the 
fundamental thought between a trade association's 
deciding to limit production and a labor union's 
deciding to limit production. Both are seized with 
the same economic delusion. The only difference 
between them is that the members of the trade 
association close their factories, which are the 
tools they work with, while the members of the 
trades union decide that they will not work their 
tools too actively. 


, 


Both Actuated by Same Motives 


Each has a measure of reason behind his action ; 
for you cannot expect an employer to keep on 
making goods if he thinks he cannot sell them; 
nor can you expect a worker to hustle himself 
_out of a job by working too hard. They are both 
possessed of a common fear—one of the greatest 
fears of our modern life. The employer fears 
that he may have a great deal of goods and no one 
to buy them, and the worker fears that he may 
have a great deal of service to sell and no one to 
buy it. 


By Samuel Crowther 


They both fear the same thing—unemployment 
—although they designate it by different names. 
Therefore, we have all sorts of unreasoned de- 
vices, all sorts of nostrums, to avoid unemploy- 
ment. We have students of the unemployment 
problem, who, on an instant’s notice, can bring 
you in a truckload of statistics. They and the so- 
cial workers approach unemployment as a condi- 
tion in which men are out of work. 

If unemployment means merely men being out 
of work, then the way to cure it is to provide 
work. This may be variously done. The easiest 
way, and the way particularly beloved by those 
Americans who think a law will settle anything, 
is to solve the problem by passing a law. Wiscon- 
sin is seriously discussing such a law, and, if it 
goes into effect, Wisconsin will either develop a 
race of super-employers or there will be no em- 
ployers—each man will work for himself. The 
betting is on the latter consequence. It is often 
suggested, and, I believe, there is one society that 
has drawn up quite a comprehensive program to 
this end; that unemployment is to be met by the 








Cause of Unemployment 


HERE has been much loose thinking 

on the problem of unemployment. “If 
unemployment means merely men being out 
of work,” says Samuel Crowther, “then the 
way to cure it ts to provide work.” Of 
course, to provide work as it should be pro- 
vided we must get back to the beginnings of 
things and remove the fundamental causes 
of unemployment. It will not do for the 
State to furnish jobs by undertaking un- 
necessary and uneconomical building and im- 
provement projects. Unemployment allow- 
ances are even worse, for the paying out of 
money without exacting an equivalent in pro- 
duction “‘nwst inevitably raise prices and in 
the end destroy the buying power of money.” 
One of the fundamental causes of unemploy- 
ment now is lack of buying power. Most of 
us, under the present order of things, are 
like the youngster outside the circus who 
“has been entirely sold on the circus, but ts 
shy the price of the peanuts and the ad- 
mission.” 











provision of public works, the idea evidently be- 
ing that if industry fails to function, the indus- 
trials should be saddled on the state; and .-that, 
instead of chopping wood for breakfast, a man 
might better toy with a road or a monument, or 
at least do something that has an active, work- 
aday look. The point seems to be overlooked that 
a camel, although gifted to a rare degree in self- 
sustenance, cannot forever live and enjoy life on 
the fat of his hump. 

Abroad, they have faced the problem more 
frankly. The unemployed were inclined to be 
shocked at the idea of mixing work with charity. 
Therefore, the politicians, being clever, cut out the 
work and gave unemployment allowances, which 
they could easily do because the money printing 
presses were running freely. In England, the 
unemployment gllowance at one time was within 
a shilling of what the worker could earn by a full 
week of labor. He was generally willing to lose 
the shilling and be chronically unemployed. In 
Ireland, the unemployment allowance was nearly 
double the regular pay of an agricultural laborer ; 


therefore, all agricultural laborers were unem- 
ployed. In Germany, in France, in Holland, in 
fact, nearly everywhere after the war they met 
unemployment with money allowances. In Ger- 
many, the numerous workers’ and soldiers’ coun- 
cils, which were set up in many places in the early 
days of the revolution, always evidenced their 
economic acumen by raising the local unemploy- 
ment allowance. The workers did not perceive 
that receiving money without giving an equiva- 
lent in production must inevitably raise prices and 
in the end destroy the buying power of money, 
It is not perceived by our benevolently inclined 
citizens here that any program which has as its 
end the borrowing of money to build public works, 
not because they are required but because the 
building of them will give employment. is on pre- 
cisely. the same basis. 


Seek Insurance Against Failure 


Unemployment is not the cause of anything. It 
is purely an effect of what has gone before. ‘To 
think that it helps the general situation to give 
men work is ridiculous. It is patently ridiculous 
to think that it should be necessary, considering 
the natural wealth about us and the vast unsup- 
plied needs of our own and every other people, 
to talk about giving men work. Any “cure” for 
unemployment which does not strike at the funda- 
mental cause is pernicious. 

We are getting the same problem presented to 
us in another fashion. We are used to thinking 
of unemployment as exclusively a matter of men 
out of work. But now unemployment, with its 
hand stretched out for alms, is being indulged in 
by the corporations. They do not say that they 
cannot find work; they say that they cannot get 
a living wage. Those who bitterly denounce the 
workman for insisting upon a “living wage” find 
nothing inconsistent in capital’s asking for a guar- 
anteed minimum return, as have the railroads 
and some public utility companies. Nearly every- 
body is asking, in some fashion or another, to be 
guaranteed a living, without bothering to go 
through any of the preliminary steps which most 
of us find necessary before we can gain a living. 
They want some kind of insurance against failure, 
against starvation—against nature. The idea 
passes current that it is possible for a higher 
power—preferably the Government—to set aside 
basic economic law and guarantee that competence 
which we have had to battle for through ages. 

The corollary of believing that profits or suc- 
cess can be assured by edict is the acceptance as 
an unalterable fact that under our capitalistic sys- 
tem we must be ever swinging from prosperity 
to depression and from depression to prosperity. 
You will find much attention being given to the 
possibility of, say, charting the rise and fall of 
business, so that we can know in advance when 
we are going to be happy and prosperous and 
when we are going to be dejected and poor. The 
belief is that being forewarned is forearmed, and 
it follows, I suppose, that we ought to be cheerier 
now, if we know definitely that we are going to 
be less cheery six months hence. I suppose by 
the same token a condemned criminal should be 
infinitely happier when he knows the date of his 
execution, than when the exact time of that event 
is kept from him. 

We cannot have alternating cycles of depres- 
sion and prosperity without having alternating 
cycles of high wages and low wages, with much 
unemployment. Furthermore, we cannot expect 


(Continued on page 102) 
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“GET FACTS!” SAYS STUDEBAKER HEAD 


N directing the affairs of this corporation, I 
| am constantly depending upon the rudimen- 

tary lessons I learned in the days when I was 
an accountant. I consider a good working know- 
ledge of accountancy essential to efficient executive 
administration, for no man can safely and wisely 
direct the affairs of his company without a close 
and intimate knowledge of its expenditures, and 
their bearing on its financial position and profit 
and loss. 

“In administering the affairs of this corpora- 
tion, I rely upon reports that come to my desk 
daily, weekly, and monthly and permit without 
loss of time my putting my finger on any weak 
spots in our operations. All of our officers and 
department heads receive such reports, which are 
easily and regularly prepared from simple, direct 
records kept in all departments. 

“Abcut the hardest job executives have 
in a big manufacturing business is the 
constant supervision necessary to reduce 
errors and insure thoroughness by mem- 
bers cf the organization. Ninety per 
cent. of our people, unfortunately, are 
impulsive and jump at conclusions with- 
out stopping to consider whether they 
are in full possession of the facts of the 
case, or exercising that curiosity that 
leads one to question statements based on 
mere opinions. The exercise of greater 
caution in reaching conclusions and 
taking action would prevent many mis- 
takes. Get the facts! 


Causes of Business Failures 


“Perhaps one need not exercise such 
caution as the late Senator Allison; but 
men in business, making determinations 
of policy and actions that may involve 
great expenditures and serious losses if 
errors occur, should obtain the full 
facts before acting. It is related of Sen- 
ator Allison that one day while traveling 
across his State, he was in controversy 
with a friend over a matter of opinion. 
Gazing out of the window his friend ex- 
asperatedly exclaimed: 

“Why, Senator, you will admit, won’t 
you, that those sheep out there are 
white ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,’ drawled the 
Senator, ‘I can only see one side of 
them.’ 

“There are two things that are respon- 
sible for many business failures: One of 
them is lack of simplicity and directness 
in methods; the other a disposition to 
rely mostly on theory and guesswork 
and too little on facts. Business policies 
or decisions based on opinions often lead 
to trouble which correct diagnosis of con- 
ditions beforehand would have avoided. 

“No man can run a complex business with- 
out facts in hand. What has been done with 
the money; where has it been spent? What are 
the costs? What are the ratios? What bearing 
have these ratios on the profit and loss account? 
It is easy enough to invent methods, but if they 
are not simple and direct enough to be econom- 
ical in administration, and if the forms are not 
self-explanatory, they are not what they should 
be. ° 

“Perhaps it is because I am a chartered ac- 
countant,” continued Mr. Erskine, “but I cannot 
get away from the idea that I must have right 
in front of my eyes a simple, condensed state- 
ment of how, why, where, and in what ratio 
our funds are being distributed, and sales being 
made. . 

“Took here,” indicating with a sweep of his 


hand the desk top of heavy glass under which 


“No Man Can Run Complex 
Business Without Facts in 
Hand’”—How He Does It 
A. R. Erskine 


An Interview with O. D. Foster 


were neatly tabulated lists that covered a con- 
densation of all the vital facts of financing, sales, 
and distribution, as well as all other functions 
of the Studebaker Corporation. “I don’t have 
to go far to get my figures, for these reports 
are kept absolutely up-to-the-minute. When I 


want to determine why our profits are falling 
off, I have my cost sheets and expense accounts 
in my desk, and if I wish to know where the 
sales quota is showing a depression, I have to 





A. R. Erskine 


President, Studebaker Corporation 


look only as far as my elbow to get the gist of 
the matter. Here, as you can see, is a record of 
our domestic and foreign sales, by states, coun- 
tries, and cities, for the last ten years. If some 
given locality isn’t living up to its former record, 
we get right back of the dealer and help him. 
Yesterday’s sales are past and gone; they are 
only valuable as an indication of what a man 
can, achieve. Once having made the record, he 
can do it again. And he can beat it. That is 
the spirit of our work, and that is the spirit that 
builds up Studebaker sales.” 

“But, that spirit having been established, you 
must have some very definite system of sales 
distribution,” I suggested. 

“We have,” replied Mr. Erskine, “and it is 
built up in the same simple fashion as the rest 
of our business. We divide the entire country 
into zones. Each zone is in charge of a branch 
office manager, who carries a stock of parts but 


no cars. Zones are sub-divided into ‘blocks.’ 
Picked men, reporting directly to the manager, 
are in charge of the ‘blocks.’ They travel their 
territory and assist the dealers. The dealers, 
who have been carefully selected to handle Stude- 
baker cars, are given restricted areas, and we 
stand back of them to the limit. 

“We believe territories are made most valuable 
only through intensive cultivation. Not only 
have we a dealer at every point where motor 
cars can be sold; but he must be efficient, alive 
to the possibilities of his territory, keen in his 
estimate of potential markets, vigorous in his 
campaign to push the sales of the Studebaker 
car, and thoroughly straightforward in uphold- 
ing the tenets of square dealing established years 
ago by Studebaker Brothers. That is the heart 
and soul of our big business today. 

“In giving a dealer exclusive rights 
to sell our cars in an allotted terri- 
tory, we agree on _ terms, prices, 
discounts, etc., and allow no_ in- 
fringements. Where a dealer is weak we 
spot the trouble and use every effort to 
build him up. We expect our man in 
charge of that block to know market con- 
ditions in that locality and not only to 
post his dealers, but, where anything 
goes wrong, to locate and rectify it with- 
out delay. Branch managers come di- 
rectly under the supervision of our vice- 
president in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing. He and his assistants are in con- 
stant personal touch with the territory, so 
that sales depression in any district re- 
ceives their immediate attention. 


Eye-Opening Statistics 


“Zoning applies equally to our export 
trade, for Studebaker cars are sold all 
over the world, although domestic con- 
sumption far outweighs foreign distribu- 
tion. It might surprise some people to 
know that there are more cars registered 
in New York State than in all Europe,” 
—this information comes from right 
under Mr. Erskine’s left elbow—‘“and 
more in the State of Indiana than in Asia. 

“Looking into this thing a bit would 
surprise the person who does not keep in 
touch with automobile interests, for, 
strange as it may seem, motor cars head 
the list of all our manufactured exports. 
In 1920, 130,000 passenger cars were ex- 
ported, at a valuation of $150,000,000. In 
1919, the next largest year, there were 
67.000, at a valuation of $75,000,000, 
while in 1913 the total amounted to only 
25,880, valued at $25,000,000. 

“To turn back to our own business, 
we realize that the human element is our 
biggest asset. Capable organizations frequently 
achieve success with indifferent equipment, while 
the best equipment fails to save incapable organi- 
zations from failure. 

“Men create plants, but plants do not create 
men. The first consideration in business success 
is men; the plants are second in importance. 
This corporation believes that capital, manage- 
ment, and labor are co-partners in business—each 
one is a fundamental of success. 

“One of the big features of our relations with 
employees is a co-operative system organized four 
years ago, under the management of Dr. C. A. 
Lippincott, who resigned as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of South Bend to enter 
into the wider field that compasses a group of 
about 15,000 men. Dr. Lippincott is carrying 
out our combined ideas of mutual co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor. and his work has met 
with unqualified success,” 
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“Have you any special method of developing 
good executives?” I inquired. “How is it that 
the Studebaker Corporation has such unity of 
management, and such a close interlocking of 
different departments ?” 

“Answering the last question first,” said Mr. 
Erskine, “away back in the early days, Henry and 
Clem Studebaker built this business for poster- 
ity. In sustaining its great name and upholding 
the principles of those rugged pioneers we have 
a tie that bars individualism and makes for a 
unity of effort that accounts in large measure 
for the splendid spirit of the organization. In- 
spirationally, we are always guided by such prin- 
ciples as were expressed in a speech by Peter 
E. Studebaker to a body of workmen, in 1897, 
shortly before he died. He said: 

Workmen, I know what it is to be poor; I know 
what it is to work for fifty cents a day and board 
myself; I know what it is to wish for the first white 
shirt; I know what it is to live week-in and week- 
out on mush and milk; I know what it is to sleep 
next to a clapboard roof and have the snow blow 
in and cover my head; I know what it is to stand 
on the outside of a circus tent and hear the music 
and the clown within, and wish I had a quarter to 
take me in; I know more—I know what it is to look 
wistfu'ly into a showcase, filled with ginger-bread, 
and wish I had a penny to buy some. Knowing 
these things from hard experience, I say it makes 
my blood boil to hear any man speak one word that 
will. tend to encourage a man in a waste of time, 
and idleness. 

“To the first question I may answer by saying 
that men who uphold these principles and live 
them are sure to become executives,” declared 
Mr. Erskine. 

In 1911, after searching the country for a man 
whose past record would justify his being offered 
the position of treasurer and member of the 


On these constantly moving platforms gangs of men 

assemble cars, each one having his special duty. At 

One end of the 1,100-foot building the car starts in a 

mass of parts; at the other end a boy drives it off 
completed. 
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“What were your earliest ambitions?” I asked. 

“I wanted to get a job,” he laughed. “I had 
responsibilities at home; and when I was fifteen, 
although I lacked schooling, I needed to go to 
work. We were then living in St. Louis. By 
watching the ‘want ads,’ I found a job as office 
boy in a wholesale paper house, at $30 a month. 


[ worked there six years; and before I left I - 


was keeping the city books, at a salary of $60. 
That looks rather small now, especially when I 
remember that just recently one of our salesmen, 
still in his early twenties, complained to me be- 
cause he was making only $8,000 a year. In those 
days I had to have more money, however, and 
that drove me to making a change. IT found a 








executive committee, the Studebaker Board of 
Directors approved Albert Russell Erskine, who 
accepted the position and entered into office. In 
1913, he was elected first vice-president, and in 
1915 president of the corporation. 

His record may be found in the annual re- 
ports of the corporation, whose net profits have 
increased from $1,772,473 in 1913 to $9,822,054 
in 1920. 

Mr. Erskine’s story is rigid in its simplicity, 
but it marks in clearly-defined outline the path 
that led to his success. 

Born in Huntsville, Alabama, a town of which 
his grandfather, Dr. Alexander Erskine, and 
great-grandfather on the maternal side, Colonel 
Albert Russel of Washington’s army, were 
among the founders, he grew up much like the 
average boy. . 





position in the bookkeeping department of a 
wholesale drug house at $75 a month. After 
three years at the same salary, opportunity 
knocked. We had three sets of ledgers, each 
kept by different bookkeepers. One of these 
men quit, and as he was getting $75 a month, 
I suggested that I would keep both sets of books 
for $100 a month, saving the company $50. 
Doing the work of two men entailed posting 
1,000 entries every day, which often kept me 
up until late at night. But I never failed to get 
my statements in the corner mail box the last 
day of the month, and customers were often in 
the store paying their bills on the first. 

“For three years I never lost a day or took 
a vacation. Then, in 1898, the manager of the 
American Cotton Company offered me the po- 
sition of chief clerk, at a salary of $125 per 





month, in their St. Louis office, which was han- 
dling 40 per cent. of their business. After three 
years they sent me to New York City as gen. 
eral auditor of the company—which, unforty- 
nately, failed in 1904. 

“In 1904, Mr. Towne, president of the Yale 
& Towne Co., asked me to come in and audit 
their books, make a report of my findings and, 
if feasible, to offer recommendations for im- 
provements in their methods. To this he added 
the inducement that if the work was done to 
his satisfaction he would make me treasurer 
of the company. This position was given me 
before I finished the audit. I was with the com- 
pany for six years; revised the methods of the 
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In this great sheltered bay, tons of parts are un- 

loaded and stored in the rooms on either side. Huge 

portable traveling cranes lift the loads and deposit 
them on the proper platforms. 


financial and accounting departments, and served 
on the executive committee. From there I went 
to the Underwood Typewriter Company as vice- 
president, where I was in charge of several 
departments, before leaving to join the Stude- 
baker Corporation.” 





The whole world finds interest in the story of 
the Studebakers. They came from Rotterdam 
in 1736. John Studebaker, father of the five 
brothers, followed his trade of wagon builder 
and blacksmith at Gettysburg, Pa., early in the 
Nineteenth Century. In 1835, he moved to Ash- 
land, Ohio, where he brought up his little family. 
teaching them by his own industrious labor the 
joy that comes through habits of careful fru- 
gality. 

In 1850, under the advice of their father. 
Henry and Clem, two of the older boys, went 
overland to South Bend. Two years later, under 
the firm name of H. & C. Studebaker, they 
started blacksmithing and wagon building with a 
capital of $68 and two forges. The first year they 
built two wagons, one of which was in constant 
daily use for thirty-three years. 

Later John M. came to South Bend to join his 
brothers, but the lure of California gold took 
him westward, and at 19 he landed in a Cali- 
fornia mining camp with only fifty cents in his 
pocket, buoyed up with the rosy hopes that char- 
acterized the “Forty-niners.” He .worked at his 
trade and five years later returned to South 
Bend with $8,000 sewed in his belt and re- 
habilitated the firm of H. & C. Studebaker, pro- 
viding them with the total colossal capital of $10,- 
000. The growth resulting from that stimulation 
led to the formation of the present corporation. 
which marks its milestones as follows: Sales 
in 1868, $360.619; 1878, $1,190.872; 1888. $2,- 
039,461; 1898, $3,227,716; 1908, $5,959,790; 
1918, $52,087,997 ; 1920, $90,652,362. 
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in our economic and industrial life than 

the present hysterical, nation-wide effort 
to stigmatize the “union shop” as a pernicious 
“closed shop” and to herald the non-union shop 
as the American plan, or “open shop,” wherein 
the rights and opportunities of the individual 
workers are fully safeguarded. 

This campaign of deception is predicated upon 
the acceptance of the employers’ terms—‘“open” 
and “closed” shop—without inquiring into the 
correctness of these terms. Even employers can- 
not agree upon a definition of the “open shop.” 
At a meeting of the National Conference of State 
Manufacturers held in Chicago on January 12 of 
this year, President Butterworth, when asked to 
define the open shop, was unable to answer the 
question. When the chairman of the resolutions 
committee, Mr. Zoller, was asked to define the 
open shop for the committee he stated “that the 
committee was unable to agree upon any definition 
of the open shop,” and volunteered the amazing 
information that “when we got down to defining 
the ‘open shop’ we parted company in 
the committee.” 


N O greater deception has ever been attempted 
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UNION LEADER DEFENDS “CLOSED SHOP” 


Declares Attacks on “Union 
Shop” Strike at Root of 
Unions’ Right to Exist 
By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor, 

“Forbes” Labor Correspondent 
made for the employment of non-union men in 
the event the union is unable to supply the neces- 
sary and qualified help. In practically every in- 
stance where this requirement for the exclusive 
employment of union men prevails, it is made 
necessary either because of peculiar trade condi- 
tions, the nature of employment, requirements of 
skill and training, or because of the temperament 
and attitude of mind of the employers within the 
industry. 

In a highly technical and skillful trade, where 
an apprenticeship system exists and where work- 
men are classified into apprentices and journey- 
men workmen, employers demand invariably that 
all workmen must be qualified by skill and train- 
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ex-communicates, that Congress and the Legisla- 
tures impeach or expel, and that our national 
government deports men because they are deemed 
objectionable and because their conduct works an 
injury to the best interests of the respective units 
of civil or religious organizations. It is not the 
non-union man that the unionist objects to, but 
the strike-breaker by trade, who lives only by get- 
ting odd jobs of industrial assassination at high 
wages and loafs between whiles on the theory that 
it is better to have loafed and lost than never to 
have loafed at all. 

Again, there are some trade unions which do 
not require the exclusive employment of union 
members in their general collective agreements 
but which do demand that if employers desire the 
use of the trade union label it can only be had by 
the exclusive employment of union members. 
This requirement is not compulsory, but is left 
optional with the employer. If he elects to use 
the union label, he must of necessity agree to the 
facts that the trade union label symbolizes, or else 
both the trade union and the employer would be 
guilty of deceiving the buying public. 
In instances of this kind, it is the buy- 











It is difficult to understand how in- 
telligent business men can thus un- 
dertake a campaign for the establish- 
ing of the “open shop” and yet find 
themselves unable to define the ob- 
jective! implied by the use of that 
term. The minutes of this National 
Conference of State Manufacturers, 
as well as the records of meetings of 
other merchants’ and manufacturers’ 
associations, reveal that the real ob- 
jective of the so-called “open shop” 
movement is the denial of the right of 
collective bargaining and insistence of 
the employer on dealing with the 
workers as individuals. 

Trade unionists do not accept the 
terminology of employers. They as- 
sert that if the work shops are to be 
classified they should be distinguished 
by basic facts, and the terms used 
should describe accurately the rela- 
tionship involved rather than that dis- 
tinctions should be phrased in illusive 
and delusive terms. Trade unionists 
distinguish work shops by the em- 
ployment relationship which governs. 

Where the workers’ organization 
has a voice in establishing working 
conditions and where a collective 
agreement or understanding prevails, 





amounts. 


Judge Gary’s Views 


DDRESSING the annual meeting of Steel Corporation stock- 
holders, Judge Gary made these emphatic statements: 

“Tf a workman desires to join a labor union he ts, of course, 
at liberty to do so, and in that case he should not be discriminated 
against by an ‘open shop’ as long as he respects the rights of his 
employer and his co-employees and in every way conforms to the 
laws of the land. The ‘open shop,’ as heretofore publicly defined, 
is what we believe in and stand for. If a workman refused to join 
a union and the employer declined to discharge him he would, in 
usual cases, be assaulted publicly, or more probably under cover 
of darkness; and perhaps the members of his family would be in- 
sulted or threatened, or both. If still the employer refused to in- 
terfere, he also woyld be subject to similar treatment, perhaps in- 
cluding damage to person or property. If the workman referred 
to accedes to the demand to join the union—however skilful the 
workman may be or become—he cannot be promoted to a better 
job or position except for seniority in time of employment. He 
cannot advance on merit: He becomes the industrial slave of the 
union. If the steel industry should become entirely organized, as 
the leaders have openly attempted, then the management would 
be in the hands of the unions. Possibly there is a solution of or 
antidote to the labor union problem. Laws—clear, well defined, 
practicable and easy of comprehension—covering these matters 
might be passed, and if so they should apply to all economic organ- 
izations, groups or bodies exceeding certain specified numbers or 
Both organized capital and organized labor should be 
placed under these laws. Each should be entitled to the same pro- 
tection and be subject to the same restrictions and provisions.” 


ing public and not the employer or 
the organized workers who determine 
the relationship that shall govern. 
Whatever form of collective agree- 
ment or understanding may prevail, 
the fact remains that all shops are 
“union shops” where the right to col- 
lective bargaining ts recognized, and 
the “non-union shop” exists where in- 
dividual agreements are insisted upon 
by employers. Thus defined, the is- 
sue presented is whether collective 
agreements are preferable to indi- 
vidual contracts from a national, as 
well as the worker's point of view. 
Non-union employers contend that 
they have the right to operate their 
factories as they please, when they 
please, under whatever conditions 
they please, employ whomever they 
please, and under such conditions as 
they please. To a greater or less ex- 
tent the state has found it imperative, 
in the public interest and public wel- 
fare, to limit this right of employers, 
especially in sanitation, ventilation, 
safe-guarding of life and limb, and 
‘employment of children of tender age 
and women. The same depressing 
and vicious circumstances and devel- 
opments in our industrial life have 
compelled the adult workers to or- 

















the shop is termed a “union shop.” 








Where the organization of the 
workers has no voice and no collective 
agreement or understanding exists, the shop is 
called a “non-union” or “anti-union” shop. The 
accurate standard of judgment is not the exclu- 
sive, partial, or preferential employment of union 
or non-union men. The line of demarcation rests 
on the existence and recognition of the right to 
collective bargaining by trade unions, or the denial 
of that right. Any other method of classification 
can lead only to confusion and misunderstanding. 

The “union shop” does not imply that union 
members are exclusively employed and that non- 
members are denied employment in such shops. 
There are a number of trade unions which do not 
require, in their collective agreements with em- 
ployers, that only union men shall be employed. 
In those trades the workers’ organizations do in- 
sist, however, that all men employed must receive 
the same consideration and be accorded the same 
conditions of employment guaranteed to all union 
men. 

In other trades the unions of the workers de- 
mand that only union men shall be employed. 
\lmost without exception, however, provision is 


ing to earn the minimum wage standard agreed 
to. Employers in these industries also place the 
burden of supplying the necessary qualified labor 
upon the shoulders of the trade unions. Without 
the corresponding obligation of control of labor 
on the part of such trade unions, this responsi- 
bility could not possibly be fulfilled. 

On the other hand, where a trade or occupa- 
tion requires little, if any, skill or training, trade 
unions, with few exceptions, do not require the 
exclusive employment of union men, although 
other factors may enter into the relationship of 
employment which necessitates limitation upon the 
employment of non-members. This is true espe- 
cially where employers favor non-union men and 
discriminate against members of trade unions. 

It is quite true that there are individual in- 
stances where the organized workers decline to 
work with objectionable persons. Spies and tat- 
tlers who devote themselves to carrying tales and 
injuring the workmen are objects of contempt. 
It is not unreasonable for the workers to refuse 
to associate with them, We find that the church 


ganize into trade unions for the pur- 
pose of bringing into our industrial 
contracts of employment that degree of mutuality 
held essential in law to a binding agreement. 

It is absurd to contend that the individual 
workers pressed by hunger for the need of em- 
ployment to secure food and shelter can enter into 
a contract of employment with the steel trust or 
any other corporate body of employers on a basis 
of equality, and that an agreement thus entered 
into contains any element of mutuality, Em- 
ployers generally undoubtedly would deal fairly 
with their employees if the old and personal rela- 
tionship still prevailed. However, such personal 
relationship no longer exists. Employers now 
deal through their representatives with those 
whom they employ in the mass and do not come 
in contact with the individual worker. The old 
personal equation is lost and the workers are 
looked upon more as figures than as men. 

In the modern industry the workman no longer 
acts as an individual. He belongs to a group and 
is treated like others of his group. He works the 
same time, receives the same wage, obeys the 
(Continued on page 90) 
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COMMERCIAL “TRAMPS” AVOID THIS CITY 


How San Francisco’s Better Busi- 
ness Bureau Has “Marked” 
Her Gateposts 


By Otis R. Tyson 


N my boyhood I lived in a small town on the 
main line of the “C. B. and Q.,” then known as 
the “vagabond’s highway.” Tramps came to 
our back-door with disturbing frequency, and told 
my old mother many fanciful tales to arouse her 
sympathy. They were never turned away 
empty-handed, although she often scolded herself 
for being so soft-hearted—after they were gone. 

But I remember distinctly they never stopped 
at Mrs. Holcomb’s, next door. Town gossip 
advanced many explanations of this pronounced 
discrimination; but the reason doesn’t really 
matter. It is sufficient to know that Mrs. Hol- 
comb had some sort of a policy or method of 
protection and lived up to it. It was agreed, 
however, that her gateposts were marked with 
some mysterious insignia, known only to the 
brakebeam fraternity, which, being interpreted, 
had as positive a meaning as a smallpox warn- 
ing. 

The commercial vagabonds of to-day are not 
far removed from the kitchen-door pests of 
yesterday. True, they are different in appear- 
ance; they have discarded rags for tailormade 
suits. Likewise they have forsaken the brake- 
beams for plush upholstered cushions, and have 
deserted the haystack for the best room in the 
best hotel. More vital is the fact that they now 
gather real money instead of sandwiches. But, 
fundamentally, their code has not been changed. 
Their motive is to get something for nothing. 

Through the good work of the Better Business 
Bureau of the San Francisco Advertising Club, 
the gateposts of the city have been marked so 
distinctly that many of the grafting gentry have 
read and passed on to greener and more con- 
genial fields. And, thanks to the national organi- 
zation, the country is fast becoming an arid desert 
to them. The distance between oases is lengthen- 
ing, and the thirst for ill-gotten gain is increas- 
ingly hard to satisfy. 


Cases Settled by Conferences 


The manager of the San Francisco bureau has 
the support of an advisory board which includes 
several prominent attorneys, as well as business 
men. One attorney gives the work his constant 
and exclusive attention. In 1920, 621 cases were 
handled, and all but three of them were settled 
out of court; it is the policy of the bureau to 
avoid Jegal action wherever possible, resorting 
rather to “constructive conferences.” 

The most definite results are obtained through 
the suppression of programs, special editions, sou- 
venir editions and other non-productive forms of 
advertising. This means shakine the head to 
charitable. religious. fraternal, labor, and busi- 
ness organizations with uniform firmness. The 
bureau never endorses such publications. Thus, 
a financial drain which had been sapping the in- 
dustries of the city for years is now reduced to 
a small leak here and there. It is estimated that 
in 1920, $100,000 was saved for the merchants 
and manufacturers of San Francisco. , 

A recent bulletin to members sets forth the 
bureau’s policy and working idea very clearly: 

If you must weaken and contribute. charge it 
to charities or donations; don’t burden advertis- 
ing with such mis-deeds or unproductiveness. 

Remember, an easy and diplomatic way out is 
to refer all questionable solicitations to this 
bureau. Make a stand once or twice; then you 


will realize how easy it is to decline and also save 
money for yourself or firm. The average solici- 
tor for these fakes depends upon the fear of the 
business man to refuse, when, as a matter of fact 
it means nothing to the organization which way 
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in order to conserve time, discuss the bureau’s problems over the lunch table once a week. 


7 


The Advisory Board of the San Francisco Better Business Bureau is made up of busy men and women who, 


The board 


includes several prominent attorneys, as well as business men 


the merchant decides. These practices are so 
lacking of merit that they fall by their own 
weight. Let the business man show courage and 
refuse, or refer all solicitations to the bureau and 
the evil will quickly cease. 


Here is a specific case in which a substantial 
saving was accomplished: When the Foreign 
Trade convention was held in San Francisco, a 
professional promoter of programs made a re- 
quest for the bureau’s endorsement, claiming that 
he had the approval of the organization in charge 
of the convention. The individual advertiser is 
generally not in a position to check. up such a 
statement; but the bureau’s manager is always 
on the job. He found not only that the program 
scheme was not endorsed by the foreign trade 
association, but that the promoter had been told 
in no uncertain terms that there was to be no 
official program of any sort, carrying advertising 
of any kind. ; 

A similar experience was recently had in con- 
nection with a souvenir program scheme for 
probably the greatest of all fraternal organiza- 
tions. Its officials were astounded by the mass of 
information, covering the methods used by soli- 
citors in securing support for such a venture, 
which was presented by the bureau, in confer- 
ence. Negotiations were immediately cancelled, 
and all solicitors ordered out of the field. 

The abuse of advertising, petty or pretentious, 
is consistently and constantly fought, with the 
idea of stimulating reader confidence in all ad- 
vertising. These cases are typical: 

A merchant advertised “silk” sweaters at 
$4.95: the bureau’s shopper purchased one and 
brought it in for an analysis which showed that, 
instead of the sweater being silk, it was a very 
poor quality of fiber silk on a cotton base. The 
merchant was summoned for a conference and 
forced to make an immediate correction. This 
branch of endeavor covers all mis-naming or 
mis-branding attempts in lines of merchandise, 
and all untruthful statements. 

A dentist advertised that “after fifteen years 
of experience he had discovered a remedy for 
all forms of pyorrehea.” Experts who were 
called into conference demonstrated that his rem- 
edy could not possibly accomplish the result 
claimed. The dentist was warned not to make 
such statements until he could prove them beyond 
a doubt. 

“$100 Buys a Ford Speedster!” read a sign 
over an automobile establishment. The fact was 
that the $100 represented only the first payment 
on the flivver, To avoid arrest and certain con- 


viction, the so-called merchant agreed to remove 
the sign. 

In one instance an international complication 
was adjusted. A concern in China, in response 
to an advertisement, sent $150 to a San Fran- 
cisco firm, as the first payment on an embossing 
machine. After a long delay, the Chinese firm 
received a letter stating that because of increased 
cost it would be necessary to add $100 to the 
original first payment before the machine would 
be sent, the balance to be paid upon its receipt. 
When the matter came to the attention of the 
bureau, the machinery concern was in financial 
straits, but rather than deal with the United 
States district attorney from the standpoint of 
using the mails to defraud, the “invoice boosters” 
reimbursed the claimant in full. 


Questionable Schemes Uncovered 


One of the strongest local church organizations 
launched a scheme to raise a large sum of money 
via the lottery route, planning to sell an unlimited 
number of tickets with an inexpensive automo- 
bile and a badly located lot as “prizes.” The 
committee in charge was plainly told that, even 
in the name of religion, the bureau would not per- 
mit such flagrant disregard of the state law nor 
the separation of the public from its money 
under false pretences. 

Probably the most notable recent achievement 
of the bureau was the closing of the San Fran- 
cisco offices of a Boston concern, dealers in 
German marks on an option basis. The bureau’s 
attorney took up the matter with the District 
Attorney, and a conference with the offenders 
was arranged for—but it did not materialize. 
Before the appointed hour arrived, the crafty 
crew stealthily left town. The bureau’s attorney 
summed up the case in a brief statement: 

There was absolutely no chance for the inves- 
tor. They simply raked in the options, which 
were clear profit, as there was not one chance in 
a million of marks ever reaching any price that 
would compel them to deliver, even if they could. 
Our eastern advices, following investigation by 
the National Vigilance Committee of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, showed 
that the grafters at no time had marks to cover 
= ee they accepted. It was a palpable 
raud. 


Here is a case where a state-wide service was 
rendered. Through clever manipulation on the 
part of ambitious photographers, the state li- 
brarian was induced to send out thousands of 

(Continued on page 86) 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS NEEDED HERE 


Editor's Note—This is the second of 
two articles explaining the workings of 
European investment trusts and their 
application to our own investment needs. 
The first installment pointed out the 
faults of our present investment meth- 
ods, and introduced the principle of the 
investment trust with the idea that tts 
application in America would supplement 
the existing order of things and provide 
us with the new machinery needed to 
finance our foreign trade. After review- 
ing the various foreign trust methods, 
Mr. Smitley concluded that the British 
type is the best pattern for us to follow. 


NVESTMENT trusts are essentially the ma- 
l chinery for a creditor nation. The United 
States, before the war, could not have applied 
the machinery to its investment situation because 
there was not sufficient wealth to finance its own 
expansion. But now the logical place for the es- 
tablishment of the investment trust idea is‘in this 
country; for it is deemed economically necessary 
for our funds to aid in stabilizing the financial 
wrecks in other parts of the world. 

To ask the individual investor to place his 
money in any one, two, or three foreign issues 
is not only dangerous to the individual investor 
but likely to cause general disturbances later 
through unscientific methods. The basic idea of 
the investment trust from the viewpoint of scien- 
tific investment is that of geographical and type 
distribution of risk. Whenever the investment 
trust abroad did not adhere to that principle, :t 
fell to the ground. In the case of one British in- 
vestment trust dealing mainly with Russian securi- 
ties, the result has—through the advent of Bolshe- 
vism in Russia—been disastrous. 


British Type Outlined 


The general principles of the British investment 
trust, it was concluded in my first article, are the 
most readily applicable to American institutions. 
There follows a synopsis of the British type, as 
to objects and management: 

(1) To raise money by share capital to invest 
in various securities of governments, municipali- 
ties, and corporations at home or abroad; and 
make no investment imposing unlimited liability 
on the company. 

(2) To borrow money by the issue or sale of 
securities, provided that the total amount out- 
standing at any one time of the company’s de- 
bentures or debenture stock shall not in the aggre- 
gate exceed a sum equal to the nominal amount 
of the share capital of the company. 

(3) To acquire securities by original subscrip- 
tion, syndications, or like negotiations, and to buy 
and sell such whenever conditions warrant in the 
judgment of the investment trust management. 

(4) To act as agents or trustees; to make ad- 
vances and buy or sell securities based on landed 
property. 

(5) Capital: $1,000,000 in 100,000 shares both 
preferred and deferred ; three-fifths preferred and 
two-fifths deferred; preferred receives preferen- 
tial charge as to capital, cumulative preferred divi- 
dend at minimum rate of 4 per cent., and one-half 
surplus profits after deferred stock receives 8 per 
cent.—deferred receiving remaining half of sur- 
plus profits; preferred limited as to dividends af- 
ter a certain percentage has been reached. 

(6) May issue debentures when desired at 4 
per cent., representing a charge on the whole 
undertaking. All amounts received from the 
sale of debentures to be invested in securities au- 
thorized by the memorandum of association. 

(7) There is little qualification or limitation to 
the general powers of the directors. They man- 
age the business, allot and issue shares, make 


Synopsis of British Type, as to 
Objects and Management— 
How it Would Work Here 


By Robert L. Smitley 


calls, payments, issue warrants, settle and deter- 
mine upon the investment of the capital, institute 
or abandon legal proceedings, make agreements, 
arrange for the surplus, form reserves, decide 
upon dividends, choose agents, arrange bonds of 
indemnity, make terms with other companies— 
all in accord with the memorandum of associa- 
tion, existing statutes and laws. But they must 
make comprehensive reports to the stockholders 
and are liable for their management, including the 
feature of personal liability. 

(8) In placing of money, the directors are re- 
quired to invest or otherwise deal with the 
moneys of the company in accordance with the 





To Get Started: Start! 


T' HERE are so many obstacles to 

the establishment of investment 
trusts in the United States, in the pro- 
visions of the Edge act itself and in the 
maze of “Blue Sky Laws” that so 
many states have thoughtlessly enacted, 
that many large investment distrib- 
utors have all but given up the attempt 
to adapt this old-world investment ma- 
chinery to American institutions— 
though we need it badly to protect our 
investors and aid in the vital financing 
of our foreign trade. If we are to 
have investment trusts in America we 
must not be stumped by the complex- 
ities. of our thousand-and-one laws. 
Says Robert L. Smitley: “Possibly the 
best method for us now would be to 
begin operations and meet troubles as 
they arise; thus establishing proper 
precedents, and building little by little 
—learning as we go.” 











memorandum of association: Provided, that no 
purchase or acquisition of any particular security, 
other than Government stocks, public funds or 
securities of the United Kingdom shall be made 
which exceed in value oné-twentieth of the issued 
share and debenture capital. No investment 
shall be made in shares of companies upon which 
there is unlimited liability except with the unani- 
mous consent of the directors. 

(9) The directors must make full and com- 

plete annual reports. Full lists of holdings may 
be shown, and in all instances the costs and 
transactions ; so that there will be no hidden fac- 
tors not clear and understood by the stock and 
debenture holders. 
_ The application of the investment trust idea 
in classified lines has been carried on in the 
United States for many years as exemplified by 
the S. W. Straus & Co. plan for participating 
mortgages, and also by such institutions as the 
Lawyers Title & Trust and the Title Guarantee 
& Trust companies. It is doubtful if there has 
ever been any appreciable loss when this method 
of geographically distributing real estate mort- 
gages has been practiced. 

On the other hand, the losses which have oc- 
curred through investment in corporate securi- 
ties of the so-called first and second grades have 
been appalling in this country. Large estates, 
trust funds, savings banks, and insurance com- 
panies have all been compelled to endure both 





actual and paper losses on account of the un- 
scientific methods of distribution of not only, 
corporate but municipal and government’ se- 
curities. 

‘From recent experiences it appears doubtful if 
any offering made by our investment fiims in the 
so-called first or second grades of investments is 
free from speculative taint. The very necessity 
for syndicate withdrawals is evidence of the 
speculative feature. In fact the course of prices 
after a typical syndicate offering is completed 
shows conclusively that the speculative element 
is uppermost rather than the investinent factor. 
Under the present system of securities distribu- 
tion there is not one chance in ten that the prin- 
cipal invested will remain intact. Tow many 
private investors have kept their principal intact 
over a period of years? 

The directors of the investment trust are as- 
sisted by an advisory board. This board em- 
ploys not only engineering experts but trained 
economists. Thus the investor in the trust has 
the advantage of investigations by those best 
trained for and most capable of doing the work. 
No one firm or syndicate can further its selfish 
ends. After a purchase is made by the trust the 
principal is watched and conserved. Under. 
present conditions in this country, however, as 
soon as distribution is effected, the syndicate dis- 
bands, and the investor is left to use his un- 
trained judgment. In some instances a dis- 
tributing firm will attempt to “back up” its in- 
dividual issues, but the cost of maintaining a 
marketgand redistribution is usually disastrous. 


Diversification Necessary 


Investment firms often err in buying too much 
of anissue. The correction of this fault is found 
in section (8) of the above outline. By follow- 
ing this plan there should be fewer failures and 
the investment market would be largely relieved 
from undigested securities. ‘ 

How will the geographical distribution be 
helpful? It is evident that if all funds are placed 
in enterprises in one locality, any economic dis- 
turbance to that locality will result in loss. Dur- 
ing the war period the investor in Russian secu- 
rities would have lost all. But had his invest- 
ment been one part Russian, a second part in 
United States industrials, a third in Chilean gov- 
ernment, a fourth in Japanese government, a 
fifth in African mines, etc., etc., he would have 
been able to offset losses in one by profits in an- 
other. 

Lowenfeld, the British investment expert, very 
aptly points out that unless geographical dis- 
tribution enters into the investment, the loss of 
principal will certainly eventually occur. Of 
many hundreds of selections of the English and 
Scottish investment trusts, note the following 
geographical and type distribution: 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
Alaska Steamship 


Anglo-Argentina Trys. 
Augusta-Aiken Ry. & 


Arizona Copper Elec. 
Bahia Tram. L. & P. Barcelona Traction Lt. 
Bolivar Railway & Pr 


Cuba Submarine Tel. 
Natl Rys. of Mex. 
Rhodesia-Katanga Ry. 


Houston Oil 
Southern Pacific Ry. 
Paraguay Central Ry. 


West Canada Flour Credit Fer. cf Mauri- 
Mills tius. 
Natl. Bank of Aus- United Oil of Trinidad 


tralia So. of Spain Ry. 


Advance-Rumley 


By the application of true geographical dis- 
tribution, “Jones & Co.,” for example, will not be 
known as representing South American invest- 
ments for direct public distribution; but “Jones 
& Co.” will sell to the investment trusts and the 
public investment will not bear the risk should 
South American securities unduly depreciate, for 
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there will be some element in the trust to offset 
this depreciation—unless the whole world rides to 
chaos at one time. . 

Banking loans will not so readily jeopardize 
investraent prices under the investment trust plan. 
If “Jones & Co.” underwrite an issue today the 
banks are asked to help finance the underwriting, 
and if the firm cannot self the issue, the loans 
are called when due. ‘The result is that the bank 
causes “Jones & Co.” to fail, or the bank sustains 
a frozen credit which ties up its depositors’ 
money, or else the security is sold at a sacrifice 
to the detriment of the individual investor. 
Under the investment trust plan the public di- 
rectly furnish the funds and the bank loan ele- 
ment is for the most part eradicated. This feature 
should tend to stabilize the quoted values of the 
investment and also to eliminate speculative 
manipulation, now deemed essential for proper 
distribution. 

The investment trust idea should tend to elimi- 
nate the uneconomic marketing principle whereby 
the investment firm with $100,000 capital under- 
takes to purchase, say, a $2,900,000 issue and 
market it for $3,000,000. The risk in marketing 
in this case is out of proportion with the possible 
profits. 

Lack of systematic distribution to the public— 
now so apparent—should be somewhat rectified 
by the investment trust idea. When educated, the 
investment public will appreciate the safety of the 
plans and will approach the market rather than 
compel the market to approach them, as at pres- 
ent. Such investment trust shares, debentures, 
bonds, etc., will have a Stock Exchange market. 
So far as pure investment distribution is con- 
cerned the New York Stock Exchange even now 
plays a very indirect part, though an important 
one. The bond business of the country finds a 
very poor market through Stock Exchange ma- 
chinery. In fact, amongst bond traders and 
firms, the Stock Exchange market is only nomi- 
nal. With the advent of investment trusts the 
market should be much broader on the exchanges 
for investments and the distribution cf many 
issues can be effected by the distribution of a few 
investment trust securities. 

The syndication expenses are usually enormous 
in connection with the complete distribution of an 
issue. The cost of circularization, advertising, 
bond prospectuses, creating the market, support- 
ing the market, investigation, lawyers’ fees, etc., 
are usually sufficient to add from one to three 
points to the offering price of the investment. 
And the duplication of distributive metliods now 
in existence in the United States is almost beyond 

conception and there seems to be no way, under 
our present system, to lessen these costs. The 
education of the public cannot be accomplished 
under the present method without years of effort 
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and the expenditure of large sums. ‘The Liberty 
and Victory loan campaigns, instead of educating, 
appear to have confused. Millions of government 
securities have been exchanged for the most 
worthless ‘speculations. On the other hand, the 
scientific form of investment trust has been a 
tremendous factor in British investment educa- 
tion, and there is no reason to suppose that re- 
sults would be less satisfying in the United States. 

Under present methods, competition between 
investment firms in the United States is de- 
structive, because so many firnis do the same thing 
with the same prospect to attract the same market. 
Where two large distributive firms have been 
members of the same syndicate bringing out the 
same issue, often both have spent thousands of 
dollars circularizing the same list of banks. And 
upon the purchase side it often happens that two 
or three sets of engineers and lawyers are en- 
gaged in examining the same property. The 
adoption of the investment trust idea would 
naturally tend to eliminate such wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort. 


Many Problems to Be Met 


In spite of arguments to the contrary, a large 
percentage of investment literature is tinged with 
misrepresentation. This is “not meant tc be” but 
the “desire to sell” often suggests exaggeration. 
The advent of the investment trust idea should 
suggest : 

(a) A federal department to pass on the pros- 
pectuses of issuing companies either here or 
abroad. One of the reasons for hesitancy on the 
part of our investment firms in establishing a 
trust is the lack of authority in determining what 
an investment trust might buy. The Edge law 
states that such a company may “with the con- 
sent of the Federal Reserve Board purchase and 
hold stock or other certificates of ownership in 
any other corporation organized under the pro- 
visions of this section, or under the laws of any 
foreign country or a colony, or dependency, etc.” 
The immediate interpretation therefore would be 
that the United States investment tfust, under 
the Edge law, would have to submit its purchases 
to the Federal Reserve Board. It is inconceiv- 
able that the Federal Reserve Board would be 
sufficiently expert to pass on the investment value 
of all such purchases, and unless this particular 
part of the law is changed or modified it will 
bring about a hardship and an uncertainty for the 
investment trust which would prevent the proper 
application of the principles involved Should 
there be instituted, however, such a board as ex- 
isted during the war, known as the Capital Issues 
Board, to accept the report of the issuing cor- 
poration, which in itself would be sufficient prima 





facie evidence for the investigation of the ex. 
perts of the investment trust, this situation would 
at once be remedied. 

(b) At the present time we have various “Blue 
Sky Laws” in the separate states, relating to the 
distribution of securities. These laws, for the 
most part, are contradictory in the various states, 
and in many instances are contraverted by the un- 
scrupulous type of investment offering. There 
are many contradictory features now existing 
which would work adversely to the immiediate es- 
tablishment of the true investment trust idea. It 
is manifest that a revision of such laws will have 
to be made and the whole supplemented by a 
Federal Jaw. 

(c) At present there are a number of large in- 
vestment distributors attempting to work. out the 
investment trust idea. This complexity of law has 
almost forced them to give up what is apparently 
a basic idea in the development of investment 
machinery. Suggestions have been made that the 
investment trust refrain from operating under the 
Edge act and obtain for itself the machinery pro- 
vided by some of the individual states—such as, 
for example, the Massachusetts trust idea. It 
would obviously be unfortunate if such a con- 
tingency were to be forced upon them. It would 
be much better to obtain a definite ruling from 
the Federal Reserve Board—which so far as re- 
lates to this investment trust idea has not been 
given. 

The adoption of the investment trust idea as 
herein set forth should not affect the existing 
machinery of investment distribution, other than 
to improve and stabilize it. Such has been the ex- 
perience in England and on the Continent. Exist- 
ing firms will not have to go out of business, but 
their present slip-shod methods of purchase and 
sale will have to be revised in accordance with 
higher standards. The impetus to scientific in- 
vestment through the investment trust idea will 
eventually create a wider and a more stabilized 
market, and, in the end, develop more business 
for all. 

The problems to be met by the pioneers in de- 
veloping the idea will be many and difficdilt to 
solve, but the pioneers will, upon solving the 
problems one by one, reap the full benefits of the 
newer order of things. 

The public has had no offering of debentures 
or stock in American investment trusts as yet, 
because the firms which would negotiate or 
originate such business are not sufficiently in- 
formed as to the modus operandi or the basis on 
which they would be permitted to operate. Pos- 
sibly the best method for us now would be to be- 
gin operations and meet the troubles as they arise ; 
thus establishing proper precedents, and building 
little by littlh—learning as we go. 





Commercial “Tramps” Avoid 
This City 
(Continued from page 84) 


letters stating that the state library desired to 
“secure biographical information and _ photo- 
graphs of those citizens and residents of this 
state who are or have been identified in a large 
way with its development in all lines.” In order 
that the photographs might be “uniform in size,” 
the addressees were invited to have their pic- 
tures taken, without expense, at certain studios. 
During the investigation the originators of the 
scheme admitted that they depended for their 
pay and profit solely upon being able to induce 
the sitter to order extra pictures. One of the 
state officials described this rather intensive—and 
certainly questionable—effort to get business as 
an “amplification of a plan that the library had 
been following for years in gathering photo- 
graphs and biographical information concerning 
artists, authors, pioneers, and other prominent 
people.” The trouble was that practically the 
entire population of the State was deemed en- 
titled to this honor—at least up to the point of 


having a picture taken. It was a most thorough 
“amplification.” 

Through the efforts of the bureau, the public 
is also protected against fake magazine subscrip- 
tion schemes of all kinds. The one now most 
generally in vogue seeks to gain sympathy by 
representing that the solicitor is striving for a 
scholarship in some college, or is an ex-army 
man. Investigation of one crew revealed that 
the scholarships were a myth. In fact, one of 
the men had been working the same scheme for 
eight years! In some instances the magazines 
subscribed for are not received and, of course, 
the money is never accounted for. Through the 
co-operation of the police short shrift is given 
those operators that are not on the square. 

In a like manner the bureau is constantly on 
the lookout for psuedo sailors who confidentially 
weave romantic tales of the smuggling of Aus- 
tralian or Scotch woolens which they are willing 
to sell at a very low price—to a friend. Of 
course, their “imported” woolens, purchased in 
the city, usually come under the “shoddy” 
class. 

Recent bulletins of the bureau tell of an ad- 


vertiser for salesladies who offered a guarantee 
of $35 a week, and a bonus. Quite naturally 
every applicant was accepted—the only require- 
ment was a deposit of $7.50, to lower the cost of 
a bond which “his company” demanded before 
employing any one. A telegram to the firm whose 
name he freely used, proved him to be an im- 
postor. All money was refunded to the victims 
and the offender convicted in court. 

Every accomplishment of the Better Business 
Bureau is an added warning to the modern vaga- 
bond to stay away from San Francisco, with 
his scheme for getting money under false pre- 
tenses. The marks on her gateposts will never 
grow dim, so long as the Better Business Bureau 
is in existence—and that will always be, judging 
from the hearty support given by the business 
interests of the city. 





Reason’s whole pleasure, 
All the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words— 
Health, Peace and Competence. 
—Pope. 
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There are more opportunities than there are 
young men to take advantage of them. You 
say the country has grown larger, that life is 
more complex and that as a result the personal 
incentive has vanished in proportion. Everything 
in that is perfectly correct except the conclu- 
sion. The country is bigger and life is more com- 
plex, but who will gainsay that if the country has 
grown bigger and the opportunities have with it, 
and that if life is more complex, it at least results 
in a greater variety of opportunities—James J. 
Hill. 


*x* *«*K * 


You can have anything you want if you will 
do without the things you cannot get.—The 


Andersonian. 
* * * 


As soon as a stranger is introduced into any 
company, one of the first questions which all 
wish to have answered, is: How does that man 
get his living? And with reason; every man is 
a consumer and ought to be a producer. He 
fails to make his place good in the world unless 
he not only pays his debts, but also adds some- 
thing to the common wealth—Emerson. 

* *k * 


Great privileges never go save in company with 
great responsibilities Hamilton W. Mabie. 


* %* * 


Labor is not opposed to increased production 
or improved methods. Quite the contrary. We 
recognize there can be no permanent betterment 
of standards of living for all except by increas- 
ing the things that contribute to better and more 
satisfactory living. But we hold as a fundamental 
that material products are not the ultimate of pro- 
duction, but service in a better life for humanity. 
—Samuel Gompers. 
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I RESOLVE— 


To buy and sell, but remember that buying and 
selling alone do not make a market. 

To use credit and cash, principal and interest, 
goodwill and more tangible assets, but not let cash 
prostitute credit, allow no interest to interfere 
with principle, and consider assets ill-disposed 
unless their handling tends to increase my neigh- 
bor’s goodwill. 

To notice that the consumer is returning into 
his own; that every customer whom I meet need 
not buy, and, as the Chinese say, “He who can- 
not smile should not keep a shop.” 

To be diligent and thrifty—not miserly—as my 
little contribution towards reconstruction. 

To do my intelligent best to Americanize all 
our population, beginning with myself. 

To appreciate that a great country is impos- 
sible without good citizenship, including myself.— 
Boston News Bureau. 

* * * 


If you want to succeed in the world you must 
make your own opportunities as you go on. The 
man who waits for some seventh wave to toss 
him on dry land will find that the seventh wave 
is a long time coming. You can commit no 
greater folly than to sit by the roadside until 
some one comes along and invites you to ride with 
him to wealth and influence—John B. Gough. 


* * * 


He who will not answer to the rudder, must 
answer to the rocks.—Herve. 


Now’s the Time 


If you have some work that’s waiting, 
Now’s the time. 

Do not stand there hesitating, 
Now’s the time. 

If you wait and are so slow 

While the golden minutes go; 

You'll not have results to show— 
Now's the time. 


lf you have a task before you, 
Now’s the time. 

Oh, I earnestly implore you! 
Now’s the time. 

If you only really knew 

Just how much it meant to you; 

Life is short and years are few— 
Now’s the time. 


If you wish to help another, 
Now’s the time. 
Do not wait a year, my brother ; 
Now’s the time. 
Just a simple thing, I guess. 
But I'll tell you plainly, yes, 
It’s the secret of success— 
Now’s the time. 
—Geo. E. Staff. 


* * * 


The big fly in the ointment of Australia’s pros- 
perity is the idleness of her working class. The 
Labor party is in power, and controls every de- 
partment of the government, yet there are more 
idle men in Australia than ever before. It is the 
land of strikes—strikes, not for “your altars and 
your fires,” but for more wages on a falling mar- 
ket, for any trivial thing which gives them an 
excuse to take a few days’ vacation—Brisbane 
Dispatch to N. Y. Globe. 


* * * 


The greatest thing this world needs is better 
heart qualities——-Ex-Governor Ralston, of In- 
diana. 

* * * 

There is genius and power in persistence. It 
conquers all opposers; it gives confidence; it an- 
nihilates obstacles. Everybody believes in the de- 
termined man. People know that when he under- 
takes a thing, the battle is half won, for his rule 
ig to accomplish whatever he sets out to do.— 
Orison Swett Marden. 

x * * 


When a man has not a good reason for doing 
a thing, he has one reason for letting it alone.— 
Walter Scott. 
‘ a 
Many persons might have attained to wisdom 
had they not assumed that they already possessed 
it.—Seneca. 
x * * 


“IT have no use for the guys that swat their luck 
And daily bemoan their lot, and 
Spring a whine. 


“Just gimme a shirt and a pair o’ pants, an 
Open field and an even chance 
And Ill get mine.” 
—Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


x & * 


Adversity often hatches the true nobility of 
character.—George Ade. 


I was wondering the other day how the aero- 
plane acted when it struck a storm. And then the 
idea came to me that it just nosed through it and 
went higher—until it was out of the storm. 

Storms are surface affairs. And the reason 
why so many of us are forever fretting away good 
time and effort is that we spend too much time on 
low levels. 

Go higher—and you will be above the storms. 

It’s the petty irritations that kill. People en- 
gaged in big tasks get tired—but they do not wear 
out. 

As you mount, your responsibility grows great- 
er—but so do you gain in strength. 

Go higher and you see more, understand more, 
and get a perspective that no one gets from the 
ground where the crowd is. 

I recently walked into a great public library. 
Every chair of the big reading room was occu- 
pied. There was concentration and silence to im- 
press one. From the dress and manner of many, 
I infered that a large number of those present 
were from the lower classes of life. But tomor- 
row they will have risen higher. 

For to him who has little, but who seeks for 
more, much shall be given. 

Keeping going higher, my friend—George 
Matthew Adams. 

és 


Most men are confident of accumulating a snug 
sum before they grow old. But strange enough, 
few men at sixty have anything to show for their 
life’s work. Their saving is all done “tomorrow.” 
—The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


When we reach the end of our lives may we be 
able to say something as cheerful and friendly 
and optimistic as one of the last recorded utter- 
ances of Thomas Hood: “It’s a beautiful world 
and since I have been lying here I have thought of 
it more and more; it is not so bad, even humanly 
speaking, as people would make it out. I have 
had some very happy days while I lived in it and 
I could have wished to stay a little longer.” 


* * * 


During these times when business is so bad 
and so many persons are uttering complaints, one 
may find comfort in the ancient story about the 
visitor to the hospital who said: “I think it’s just 
wonderful to see you cheery with all those wounds 
on your head.” 

Wounded optimist: “Oh, well, miss, it’s a very 
cheerin’ thing to wake up of a mornin’ and find 
that you've still got a ’ead to ’ave wounds on.” 


*x* * * 


Like other business men you’ve probably had 
to take losses during the past few months, but 
would you rather lose what you did or lose your 
sight? B. F. Irvine, editor-in-chief of the Ore- 
gon Journal, had his sight fail completely within 
three days. In spite of that, last year he wrote 
three columns of editorials every day for 200 
days and one record day he wrote five and three- 
quarters columns of editorials. 


*x* * * 


The only success worth striving for is that 
which will give us peace and happiness. 
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DEVELOPING MEN TO TRAIN WORKERS 


NDUSTRIAL training, particularly that por- 
I tion which is carried on within the industry 

itself, is to-day a vital problem. Industry 
has only scratched the surface of its training 
problems; and this is further emphasized when 
one considers training to be effective only when it 
is organized. 

Attention has been concentrated, with few ex- 
ceptions, upon the training of apprentices and the 
instruction of clerical help, while the great mass 
of labor that holds forth behind the main office, 
involving the unskilled, the semi-skilled, and even 
the skilled, has been developed on purely a hit- 
or-miss basis with no real training. This is largely 
attributable to the fear of management that organ- 
ized training will conflict with production and to 
the tendency of training directors to follow lines 
of least resistance. This mass of labor is the real 
producing force of industry and represents the 
real training job in that field. 

We have passed through a series of ages and 
have developed engineers in each age who applied 
the principles by which natural forces and mate- 
rials were made to serve divers purposes. Why 
then, in an age which is admittedly concentrating 
upon the development of man power in industry— 
unquestionably an educational process—is it not 
practicable to develop engineers who will apply the 
principles of the educational and training processes 
to the varying conditions and demands in indus- 
try? Millions are being spent each year in this 
process of development. The company | represent 
has spent over $2,500,000 in three years on train- 
ing alone. And it is not difficult to find others 
equally involved. 

If it is to be the function of the educational 
engineer to apply the laws of learning to the de- 
velopment of man power in industry, what are 
to be his problems ? 


Educational Side Neglected 


He is not to be regarded as an “efficiency ex- 
pert,” for, from all observations in the past, such 
men have concentrated too strongly upon the de- 
velopment of automatic manipulation without ade- 
quate regard to what the average man carries be- 
tween his shoulders. Yet it is not strange that 
modern production engineers have passed so lightly 
over the educational side of the development of 
skill, even though the principles of producing effi- 
ciency are so easily applicable to learning effi- 
ciency. That Taylor, Emerson, Galbraith, et al., 
in planning shop layouts according to sequence 
of producing operations did not consider instruc- 
tion layouts for the development of higher skill 
according to sequence of learning operations, is 
only attributable to their unfamiliarity with the 
fundamentals of the learning process. 

The problems of the educational engineer are 
somewhat comparable to those of the production 
engineer. He must recognize plant conditions, 
analyze them to determine the kinds of training 
needed, establish aims which conform to the needs, 
select methods suited to aims and training condi- 
tions, analyze trade content and arrange in suitable 
learning order, establish methods of ascertaining 
learner’s progress, continually measure effective- 
ness of training results, estimate and provide rec- 
ords of training costs, promote and maintain the 
plant interest in training, differentiate between 
straight production and real training; these and 
many others are among the hard “nuts” he must 
crack. 

The educational engineer’s work may involve 
the training of new workers, the rearrangement of 
workers in accordance with adaptability, upgrad- 
ing the manipulative ability of unskilled and semi- 
skilled, or it may include educational development 
on the purely technical side. He may have a set 
of salesmen to train; a group of stenographers, 
or messengers, or janitors; he must be ready at 
all times to apply the laws of learning to any job 


‘Educational Engineers” Needed 
to Plan Proper Training 
for Rank and File 


By Harry H. Tukey 


in the plant and to select and train instructors to 
observe those laws. 

The educational engineer should endeavor to 
anticipate training demands, else, when his sup- 
ply is ready, the need will have passed, and his 
training will not function. He must know of 
shortages in the labor market. He must recog- 
nize trades that are kindred to those utilized in 
his plant and be prepared to convert men from 
those trades. In the shipyard, we converted struc- 
tural steel workers into shipworkers, blacksmiths 
into anglesmiths, car-riveters into ship-riveters, 
stone cutters into chippers and caulkers, by build- 
ing onto their original trade foundations. 

_ He must analyze trades and branches of work 
into their component learning parts and arrange 
these parts into a convenient order of learning 
according to the factors of difficulty involved. In 
our plant we found that the average foreman fre- 











Making Better Workers 


E have mechanical, electrical, civil, 

efficiency, and even safety engineers; 
why not “educational engineers”? Attention 
has long been concentrated, with few excep- 
tions, upon the training of apprentices and 
the instruction of clerical help, while the great 
mass of labor that holds forth behind the main 
office, involving the unskilled, the semi- 
skilled, and even the skilled, has been devel- 
oped on purely a “hit-or-miss” basis. This 
mass of labor represents the real producing 
force in industry, and it should be the prov- 
ince of the educational engineer to apply edu- 
cational principles to the development of its 
man power. In this article Harry H. Tukey, 
director of training for the Submarine Boat 
Corporation, discusses the scope of educa- 
tional training in industry, its problems, its 
possibilities, and the manner of men who 
should direct its trend. ' 








quently started inexperienced riveters on high scaf- 
folding or in confined places. Reversing the order 
we started them on terra firma, with plenty of 
room, and nothing to think about but tie tool. 

Our educational engineer must know the actual 
effect of the efforts to his department upon pro- 
duction and upon labor turnover. He must know 
what his training costs are at all tithes and the 
causes of their variation. He must continually 
check up his results in terms of dollars and cents 
and specific educational progress. If he deals in 
generalities he has no license to the term, “en- 
gineer.” 

His scope is unlimited; he has the entire or- 
ganization at his disposal from messenger to gen- 
eral manager. All are interested in self-improve- 
ment, and all will be interested in his educational 
programs, if he makes them attractive by meeting 
a specific need. If he plans properly, he need not 
seek, for he will be sought. 

Where are we to obtain our educational engi- 
neers? What kind of training is involved? Where 
shall the training be given? 

We must look to industry to supply men who 
are experienced in industrial practices, conver- 
sant with its educational short-comings, and have 
the capacity to visualize and successfully inaugu- 
rate training programs. The scope of the educa- 
tional engineey is sufficiently great to warrant the 
selection of the highest type of industrial repre- 
sentatives for the position. 


Men selected to fill these posts should not re. 
quire additional training in the industrial field, 
but there must be developed in them the educa- 
tional viewpoint and motives. They must come 
out of their training course with a new perspective 
upon the process of industrial learning. They 
must not only be taught instruction methods, but 
also which methods are best adapted to their spe- 
cific purposes and why. Considerable of his 
teaching material will be built up in collaboration 
with others in the plant where he will hold forth 
and he must be taught how to effectively build up 
this material. He will have an instructor training 
problem of his own, whether his organization is 
large or small, and must be prepared to handle this 
phase. He must at least have a working knowl- 
edge of motives and methods of existing educa- 
tional agencies; so that he may wisely select his 
outside contacts. This is but a portion of the 
additional training that must be given to the man 
selected from industry to become an educational 
engineer, in order that he may contribute to indus- 
try a practical application of educational principles 
to the development of the working force. 

There is some question as to where this training 
may best be given.. Obviously there are only two 
possibilities to consider: 1—within the industry, 
and, 2—in educational institutions; but there are 
complex phases involved in the selection of either 
that demand caution in recommendations. 


Co-operation with Schools 


The effectiveness of instruction is in direct pro- 

portion to the opportunity for application at time 
of learning. Industry affords this opportunity, 
while colleges, etc., cannot effectively provide it. 
Outside educational institutions are partially or- 
ganized for training of this type; industry is not 
and cannot readily adapt itself to it. Men who are 
to be trained for this work, if selected from in- 
dustry, cannot afford to spend an extended period 
away from their regular employment, and, while 
the larger industrial organizations may provide for 
maintenance and tuition, they would protest the 
necessary delay in starting active operations. 
Therefore, the logical answer, at least for the pres- 
ent, will be found in some combination between in- 
dustry and educational institutions capable of 
training industrial educational specialists, which 
will result in a part-time proposition that will de- 
velop the specialist with his job. It seems illogical 
to establish separate institutions, either public, pri- 
vate or semi-public, for the training of men to fill 
these positions. There is yet a great deal to be 
developed in this work and caution must be ex- 
ercised. 
_ Industry is “sold” to the idea of training. But 
industry generally does not appreciate the pur- 
chase price of the article, and will not for some 
time to come. 

The field of the educational engineer is un- 
limited. It is not confined to the larger industrial 
organizations, for even to-day several groups of 
small organizations have entered into co-operative 
schemes to utilize the services of one training ex- 
pert. Nor are the opportunities for placement’ 
confined to industry alone. States and munic- 
ipalities can well afford and actually do have men 
of this type serving as co-ordinators with industry. 

In advancing the proposal for educational 
engineer one naturally assumes the Gheestaece of 
the problem of training in industry. After form- 
ing this assumption, one is often surprised to find 
organizations that claim to be heart and soul 
in favor of training and who point with distended 
chests to a “dinky” little training department, 
tucked off in a corner, holding two hour sessions 
per week for a few apprentices. Often he who 
has charge of the training has little conception of 
his real duties, either educationally or industrially. 
He heads up to somebody, who heads up to some- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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NEW BUYING SHOULD END DEPRESSION 


upon a buying movement that will lift us 
out of this business depression. 

One might almost make the statement without 
qualification, because the movement appears so 
certain that it is not much of a risk to make the 
positive forecast; and the temptation to do so is 
resisted only because all future things are more 
or less uncertain. 

The basis of the forecast is very simple: It 
takes about so much buying to sustain our domes- 
tic and business life; we have for some months 
done much less than the minimum amount of pur- 
chasing; in consequence, all sorts of stocks of 
goods and supplies in homes, stores, and factories 
are running short; therefore, it appears inevitable 
that within a comparatively short time a large and 
general buying movement should commence. 

Two objections that immediately come into the 
typical mind are: first, that the buying movement 
cannot occur because the people lack the money ; 
and, second, that the argument is nothing but 
theory—people can keep on economizing dras- 
tically just as they have been doing. 

Let us see how much there is in these two ob- 
jections. 

Until recently, lack of money, or more accu- 
rately the lack of capital, was an undoubted fact. 
It is not money supply, but capital supply that 
makes the public’s purchasing power; for even 
if the total number of dollars in a given city re- 
mains absolutely the same all the time, the buying 
power of the people of that city may vary all the 
way from plethoric to miserly. The point is im- 
portant and worth looking at. 


W E seem bound in the near future to enter 


Savings Make Capital 


If the people of the given city are fully em- 
ployed at normal wages, its manufacturers and 
merchants every Saturday draw immense sums 
from the banks to distribute in wages. The 
workers hand it over to the retail dealers for goods 
bought, the dealers put it back into the banks, 
and the employers draw it out again the next week 
and pay it over as wages. 

Thus, the same dollars go round and round 
from banks to employers, to wage earners, to re- 
tail dealers, to banks, to employers, and so on, 
without limit. 

But if for some reason the employers cannot 
sell their goods and products, they therefore can- 
not afford to pay the wages, and the money stays 
in the banks or in the little hoards of the workers 
who do not dare to spend it because of unemploy- 
ment. There is the same number of dollars in 
town; but when these dollars are standing still or 
moving slowly there is poverty—whereas, when 
they are moving rapidly there is plenty. 

Dollars—or money—circulate slowly because of 
lack of capital. When they circulate rapidly it is 
because there is enough of capital to keep busi- 
ness active. Capital is to money about what coal 
is to shovels. You can have ever so many shovels 
without thereby helping yourself a bit, if you have 
been burning your coal too rapidly ; and just so a 
nation can have ever so many dollars without 
thereby possessing a bit of capital, if it has been 
squandering its earnings. Capital is nothing but 
savings kept out of earnings; it can either in- 
crease or decrease to any extent without the 
slightest change in the number of gold, silver, or 
paper dollars in existence. Likewise, the coal 
pile can be great or small without involving any 
change in the number of shovels in existence. 

When capital is plentiful—and this requires a 
plentitude of savings made by ourselves as indi- 
viduals—employers can borrow all they need from 
the banks and keep on doing business. The banks, 
in such a case, have a large number of customers 
whose deposits exceed their borrowings, leaving 
the difference ‘available for lending. 


Shortage of Goods and Supplies 
Should Bring Renewal 
of Active Buying 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


If no one saves, there are no savings in the 
banks—nothing to lend. 

When a bank has loaned all the savings that the 
people have deposited with it, it cannot loan an- 
other dollar, even if it has bushels of cash in its 
vaults, because every dollar of loans to one man 
is also a dollar of deposits received from another 
man, and a proportion of cash must be kept on 
hand to pay that other man whenever he may call 
for his deposits. Thus, it is nothing but savings 
that a bank can lend. 

A great public buying movement can now occur 
at any time; for during these hard times people 
have been frightened into saving again. When 
the boom was on they were spending and borrow- 
ing more than they were saving, the banks all ran 
out of funds available for loaning, and the em- 
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Paul Clay Says: 


ji is not money supply but capital supply 
that makes the public’s purchasing 
power; for even if the total number of dol- 
lars in a given city remains absolutely the 
same all the time, the buying power of the 
people of that city may vary all the way from 
plethoric to miserly. There is the same num- 
ber of dollars in town; but when these dol- 
lars are standing still or moving slowly, there 
is poverty—-whereas, when they are moving 
rapidly there ts plenty. Dollars—or money 
—circulate slowly because of lack of capital. 
Capital is nothing but savings kept out of 
earnings; it can either increase or decrease 
to any extent without the slightest change in 
the number of gold, silver, or paper dollars in 
existence. If no one saves, there are no sav- 
ings in the banks—nothing to lend. A great 
buying movement can now occur at any time; 
for, during these hard times, people have 
been frightened into saving again. 











ployer who went to the bank to borrow additional 
capital to keep his business going was refused— 
for the excellent reason that the bank didn’t have 
the capital to lend. 

Now they do have the capital, merely because 
people have been saving. 

Let us see what is likely to happen as a conse- 
quence. 

Some cotton mill, for instance, may see a chance 
to take advantage of the extreme cheapness of 
raw cotton by buying a lot of it and making it up 
into standard goods that are sure to sell. The 
mill can do this, because it can now borrow from 
the hanks, whereas, a few months ago, it could 
not borrow. Moreover, it is good business to do 
it now, because raw cotton is so cheap that it is 
perfectly safe to make it into goods, whereas a 
few months ago there was a big risk involved. 
When the mill buys the cotton it helps the cotton 
planter who has been waiting to get money to pay 
his bills. It also re-employs labor to make the cot- 
ton into goods. 

The re-employed workers receive wages and 
pay them to the grocer, the butcher, and the cloth- 
ing dealer. The cotton planter pays the bills he 
owes for fertilized and implements and general 
merchandise. The grocer, butcher, clothing 
dealer, etc., spend the money received, and so the 
prosperity is passed around and around until 
everybody is busy and happy again. 

Poverty is no obstacle to a buying movement 


after enough people have saved sufficient funds 
out of their earnings to supply the banks with 
capital to lend. 

The employee gets his money before the boss 
does. If he works for a manufacturing company, 
for example, the wages that he receives Saturday 
noon are still tied up in the goods lying unsold in 
the factory; and the boss does not get his money 
out of those goods until about thirty days after 
they are sold and shipped. Meanwhile, he pays 
wages out of money borrowed from the banks. 
Artd now that the banks have money to lend once 
more, merchants and manufacturers can begin 
buying raw materials any time with borrowed 
funds, setting the world to work again and start- 
ing everybody else buying. 

This buying movement not only can begin; but 
it cannot help beginning soon. 

The second of the two objections to this argu- 
ment was that the public can keep on with the 
present drastic economy. This objection is 
groundless, for an investigation will show that the 
public cannot keep on with drastic economy. 

Take, for example, the position of flour. It 
requires an output of about 11,000,000 barrels a 
month to supply the American people, whereas of 
late the output has been down around 8,000,000 
barrels. Total flour supplies, visible and invisible, 
this demonstrates, are running short. 


Stocks on Shelves Decreasing 


So it is with other leading staples. In January, 
our production of boots and shoes was about 33 
per cent. under requirements, while that of hosiery 
and underwear was 54 per cent. under, and of 
men’s ready-made clothing 37 per cent. under. 
The exact figures are not known, but these are 
the percentages of decrease in the number of per- 
sons on the payrolls of many concerns engaged in 
production. ‘the comparison is made with Jan- 
uary, 1920, when the production of almost every- 
thing was a little under normal, owing to the ex- 
treme inefficiency of labor at that time. 

The evidence, while not perfect, clearly shows a 
deficiency of production. 

There is other evidence showing the actual de- 
pletion of stocks of goods ready for consumption. 
The New York Federal Reserve Bank, in its April 
issue of the “Monthly Review,” gives a graphic 
showing the stocks of goods held by 25 large 
stores in its district. From February, 1920, to Feb- 
ruary, 1921, stocks decreased by 17.8 per cent., 
owing, of course, to the small amount of buying 
done by the stores. From October, 1920, to 
February, 1921, they decreased about 36 per cent. 

Here, then, is a typical group of big business 
houses, carrying a vast total of all kinds of mer- 
chandise, wherein the depletion of stocks of goods 
is going on at the rate of about 7 per cent. per 
month. Stocks are already down to normal in 
quantity, and at this rate they would soon fall to 
one-half of normal. 

But this is not all the evidence available to show 
that stocks of goods and products ready for con- 
sumption are shrinking. In this depression, as in 
all previous ones, prices of crude materials have 
declined much more than prices of finished goods, 
ready for consumption. Why? Because pro- 
ducers and manufacturers were afraid to buy the 
raw materials, make them up into finished goods, 
and tie up money and capital in high-cost goods 
that might not sell. 

In cotton, for example, the raw material, mid- 
dling uplands, has gone off about 70 per cent.; 
cotton cloth, which is a semi-finished product, has 
declined about 50 per cent., and cotton clothing, 
ready for consumption, has gone down only about 
25 per cent. 

The raw cotton went all to pieces because the 
mills practically ceased buying. Their purchases 
fell from 567,839 bales a month in April, 1920, to 
385,563 bales in February, 1921. Cotton cloth- 
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ing, on the other hand, declined but little, because 
the stocks on hand diminished through curtail- 
ment of manufacturing, and because public buy- 
ing fell off by only about 10 per cent., or even 
less. Indeed, the public cut its buying of clothing 
only one-fifth to one-third as much as the mills 
cut down their purchases of raw cotton. The 
Federal Reserve Bank compilation shows that 
twenty-five sold 1 per cent. more goods in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, than in February, 1920—an actual 
average increase in the public buying right in the 
midst of a great business depression. 

One might define business depression as a time 
when finished goods ready for consumption keep 
on selling, while raw materials and semi-finished. 
products do not sell. 

An intelligent view of the present situation 
cannot be obtained without giving thought to 
these distinctions. Weare piling up raw mate- 
rials and using up our supply of goods ready 
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for consumption. The former are accumulating 
while the latter are vanishing. 

Raw material prices are still going down at this 
writing, because the manufacturers do not dare 
buy crude materials in large quantities; whole- 
sale and retail dealers are ordering sparingly and 
slowly—paying still more slowly. Dealers are 
timid because the public has reduced its buying a 
few per cent. and money is tied up in some high- 
priced goods that do not sell readily. Public buy- 
ing is no longer regardless of price, as it was a 
year ago. 

Before long the dealers’ stocks, of staple goods 
at least, will be so low as to require additional 
buying ; manufacturers, when they get the orders, 
will both purchase raw materials and re-employ 
labor ; and both wage earners and sellers of raw 
materials will themselves begin buying more freely. 

There is nothing more contagious than buying, 
and when once it begins it will spread from in- 





dustry to industry, and from section to section, 
until everybody is buying. 

We are bound to have a buying movement and 
to have it pretty soon. 

Surplus stocks of crude materials are irrele- 
vant. The point is that the dearth of finished 
goods ready for consumption is becoming more 
and more pronounced. This is not contradicting 
the law of supply and demand, for one should re- 
member that this law in its actual application to 
business is more complicated than the income tax. 

The buying movement, when it comes, will not 
start from the homes, because the homes never 
stopped buying. It will start in the stores and 
spread to the manufacturing companies and every- 
where else. Poverty can’t stop it, because pov- 
erty, if there is any, is in the homes. It is the 
stores and manufacturing plants that will do the 
buying, and they can now get funds—if they need 
them—from the banks. 


Union Leader Defends “Closed Shop” 


rules and regulations made for his group. So 
far as the worker is concerned, as an individual 
he does not exist; all the employer knows is that 
there are so many hundreds or thousands of his 
class employed under fixed conditions. What 
affects one, affects all. : 

Employers, therefore, insist. in dealing sepa- 
rately rather than collectively with each of their 
workmen in order that they may use the weakest 
unit for the depression of the greater number. In 
politics that philosophy of autocracy has given 
place to democracy. From the point of view of 
Christian ethics, this philosophy as applied to in- 
dustry is also discredited. Trade unionism and 
the union shop have for their purpose the re-es- 
tablishing in industry of the element of human 
kindness, personal interest, and mutuality of con- 
tract through a representative form which pre- 
vailed in an individual and personal sense in the 
more crude and simpler processes of production 
in years gone by. 

The fundamental principle of economic free- 
dom and democracy is not that each may do as he 
pleases but that he shall so conduct himself as 
not to injure the interests and opportunities of 
others. While the individual worker has the 
right to sell his services under whatever condi- 
tions he may elect, there is also the moral if not 
legal obligation which requires that he shall not 
dispose of his services to the injury and detri- 
ment of his fellow workers. Only by associating 
himself with his fellow workmen in their trade 
unions can he effectively exercise his individual 
freedom in determining, first, the conditions un- 
der which his services should be contracted for, 
and, second, give force and effect to this indi- 
vidual expression through collective action, there- 
by establishing at least some degree of mutuality 
in the workers’ contract of employment. 


Trade Agreements Help Employers 


Aside from the fact that trade unions and the 
union shop enable the workers more effectively to 
exercise their individual freedom of contract and 
limit the employer’s dominating exercise of the 
right to compel observance of his wil!, whim, or 
fancy, there is involved in this issue also the fal- 
lacy or advisability of trade agreements between 
employers and workers. 

The trade agreement is the most modern and 
the most important development in the methods 
of industrial peace here and abroad. In many 
trades, employers prefer to make terms with the 
trade unions covering all employees rather than 
deal with each individual worker. Many em- 


ployers have come to recognize that trade unions 
are a permanent part of our modern industrial 
order and that collective agreements involve the 
assumption by the workers of obligations which 


(Continued from page 83) 


could not be observed or enforced in any other 
way. 

A well-organized trade union enables the em- 
ployer to secure efficient workmen, to lessen dis- 
content, to remove fanaticism, to reduce waste, 
and to enhance production by securing the great- 
est possible degree of co-operation. Trade agree- 
ments have been found to be a practical and suc- 
cessful method of settling the arrangements for 
peaceful industry and to lessen industrial strife. 
Trade agreements make for greater stability, es- 
tablishing a fairer wage and working conditions 
for the wage-earners, and assure employers of 
greater safety in their business, as well as enable 
them to estimate their cost of production for long 
periods in advance and to make long term con- 
tracts feeling secure in their ability to fulfill such 
obligations. 

Then, too, trade agreements permit the fair- 
minded employer to deal justly and fairly with 
those whom he employs. There are many em- 
ployers who are really earnest in their desire to 
improve the lot of those whom they employ, but 
who find it impossible to accord them a better 
wage and improved working conditions because 
competitors will not agree to the same terms. 
Such employers, to secure a competitive advant- 
age, would treat those in their employ inhumanly, 
unjustly, and unfairly. Trade agreements and 
the strengthening of trade unions are really a 
help, rather than a hindrance, to those employers 
who desire to deal fairly and justly with workers. 

The philosophy of the “union shop” is pre- 
dicated on the belief that the welfare of the 
worker in modern industry is bound up with the 
device of collective bargaining. The success of 
that device depends on its universal observance. 
Organized workers feel that no individual is jus- 
tified—at least morally, if not legally—in conduct 
inconsistent with the welfare of his class. 

The philosophy of the so-called “open shop,” 
or “anti” or “non-union” shop, is founded on the 
belief that it will be more profitable for employers 
to destroy or weaken trade unions and to con- 
tinue the employers’ absolute mastery over the 
workmen. Opposition to collective bargaining is 
looked upon as an effective means of preventing 
interference with the employers’ control over the 
labor market and their ability to dictate wages, 
hours of employment, and working conditions, 
regardless of the social consequences. 

If trade unions have a right to exist—and this 
right is no longer denied—then they have also 
the right to insist on those conditions which are 
necessary to their existence. They can only exist 
by the recognition of the right to collective bar- 
gaining and the establishing of “union shops.” 
The establishing of the “union shop” is the re- 
sult of an orderly and forward-looking effort, 
which seeks to change the present methods of 





determining the workers’ share in production 
and disputes the right of the employer alone to 
determine what fair treatment should be. 

The “union shop” is one that is open to all 
workers who perform their duty and who partici- 
pate in the benefits and advantages of the im- 
proved conditions which the “union shop” affords. 
It also implies duties and responsibilities, and 
the great consideration is that it permits the 
workers to have a voice in determining the con- 
ditions under which they will give service. 


-“Drive or Lead Them?” 


It was not until trade unions demanded the 
“union shop” and largely established this collec- 
tive relationship that economic benefits and im- 
proved conditions of life and work were gained 
for America’s wage earners. It is because the 
workers are continually seeking improvements in 
their working conditions and in their standards of 
living that objections are urged by those who de- 
sire to bring the workers again into abject ser- 
vility. The “union shop” is an obstacle to the 
dream of continued autocracy in industry. It is 
the light that leads the way to democracy in in- 
dustry, and which enables the worker to hold 
up his head and say what he thinks without fear 
of dismissal from employment. The “union shop” 
is the real American plan for America’s real 
workers and producers. 

The present “anti-union shop” campaign, born 
in vengeance, reared in hatred and selfishness, is 
fast dying in disgrace. Sensible employers are 
coming to realize that if the present movement 
could be successful it would enslave not alone 
the wage earners but the smaller manufacturer, 
and place all under the complete domination of 
mighty forces controlled by a few. The voice of 
independence, the love of adventure, the spirit of 
fair play are not things of the past. Cringing 
obedience and servility cannot long survive. How- 
ever great the forces of finance and of credit 
facilities may be, the spark of manhood is not 
stilled. The mighty forces of Christianity and of 
democracy, which destroyed the conception that 
a divine power is given to but a few to rule in the 
religious world or govern in our political life, will 
go on and on and crush all who would stand in the 
way of humanizing and democratizing our indus- 
trial and commercial existence. 

The greatest social fact in the industrial life 
of our nation to-day is that that distinctive uni- 
versal spirit of democracy which has written so 
much history in government is now making his- 
tory in industry. Involved in this nation-wide 
campaign for the “anti-union shop” and against 
the “union shop” is the old, old question “Shall 
we rule over men or rule with them? Enslave or 
enfranchise them? Drive or lead them?” 
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S a result of our care- 
lessness, preventable 
fires cost us more than 
four times as much as the 
average of the principal 
European countries. 
Reduce our loss to their 
average, by reasonable 
care, and in 20 years the 
saving would amount to 
over five billion dollars, or 
about one-fourth of our 
total War debt. 
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It held you up for $325,000,000 in 1919 


HE only comforting thing about the grab that this 
hard hand takes on us is that we are all treated alike. 
_Each year every man, woman and child in America is 
literally held up for tribute to their own lack of interest 
in a growing menace, and each year the toll is raised— 
If this tax you pay each year were to earn for you 


compared with the conflagration that jumps from roof to 
roof and bites a million dollar hole in a community over 
night. This kind of fire is both prevalent and preventable— 

Prevalent because there were 561 conflagrations in 
1919, two every working day—Preventable because 
every roof can be made of the fire-safe mineral Asbestos,* 


immunity from the million dollar a day destruction, the no matter what theJarchitecture, and the safety that a 
charge would be reasonable, but it gives you nothing in Johns-Manville Asbestos roofing gives you is but part 
return—it is used only to replace the wealth that fire of its economy, for water and weather have no more 
destroyed and if the destruction is lessened the tax is effect on Asbestos than fire. 

lessened. That is why fire safety is clearly a matter for So when a man uses an all-mineral Johns- Manville 
personal action to protect your own Asbestos roofing he works not only for his own interest 
pocketbook. but also for the community interest and the national good. 


You may not be able to prevent the 
accidental blaze, but this total is small 














*Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles for homes. Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 
for flat roofs. Asbestos Roofing in Rollform Corgugated Asbestos Roofing— 
all fire-safe and economica!, 
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Asbestos = 
OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 





JOHNS-MANVILLE, INC., Madison Avenue, at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS -MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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on Bonds 


Watch these points in buying a bond 
and you will enjoy a security obtain- 
able in no other way. 1. Don’t buy 
until a security has settled. 2. Study 
fundamental conditions. 3. Watch 
holdings carefully for profitable ex- 
changes. 4. Follow only unbiased rec- 
ommendations. 


Booklet on Request 


The great confidence investors have in Babson’s 
reports lies in the fact that the reports are 
absolutely unbiased. A booklet on bond buying 
and a recent m report will be sent to in- 
terested investors, gratis. 


Merely ask fov Booklet E-38 


Roger W. Babson’s 
* Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Onponinntion af Ste Character 





Pecevcceseecessecsseceessoce Clip off here 
M For Your 
EMO Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, 
founder of The Babson Statis- . 
tical Organization, Wellesley F 
Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: 
Please send me a copy of Book- — 
lee %&-36“Buying a 
Tecent report, gratis. 
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| Safety—Stability—High Return | 


Over 24,000 
Holders of Record 


Cities Service 
Company 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
To Return 8{%% 

Cities Service Company in _ 
the year 1920 further estab- 
lished itself as a leader in 
the petroleum, gas and elec- 
tric industries. Progress of 
the company during the past 
year described in annual re- 
port just issued. 


Preferred dividend require- 
ments earned several times 
over. 


Complete details on request. 
Ask for Circular P-16. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New York 























A STOCK SERVICE 


SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


This is concise, and guarantees 
satisfaction by accepting only 
month-to-month payments. Three 
months’ trial subscription at $15.00 
is offered. Publications issued 
daily, weekly and monthly. 


N. ¥. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 


RESEARCH, Inc. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 92) 


“Merchants inform us,” says the New 
‘York Federal Reserve Bank, “that 
sales during the first three weeks of 
April were behind sales in April last 
year, which were especially large. 
When. price changes are taken into 
consideration it is evident that the vol- 
ume of merchandise distributed each 
month continues to be greater than in 
the corresponding period last year. 
March reports show an increase of 
about 12 per cent. in the number of 
transactions. The average amount of 
each transaction was $3.07, as com- 
pared with $3.25 in March, 1920, a de- 
cline of 13 per cent. 

“Because of the continued large 
sales, coupled with the decreased value 
of stocks, the ratio of stocks to sales is 
smaller. Merchants continue to main- 
tain annual profits by the more fre- 
quent overturn of stocks. The amount 
of outstanding orders on April 1 was 
greater than for several months past, 
due to the fact that many of the stores 
are placing orders for fall goods. In 
some cases retailers are showing a 
great unwillingness to place advance 
orders. Hand-to-mouth buying con- 
tinues in those primary markets in 
which retailers believe the process of 
readjustment has not been completed.” 

This warning is issued by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover: “There are 
distinct signs in foreign commercial or- 
ganization of a militancy which may 
call for some remedy on our side. Prior 
to the war there was ‘a tendency to- 
ward consolidated action amongst 
European exporters. The German ex- 
port cartel was the most highly devel- 
oped form of this system, but that sys- 
tem also showed signs of development 
in other countries. Since the war this 
type of combinations for exports 
abroad has directly and indirectly had 
further growth. Our Webb-Pomerene 
law is not an answer to this type of 
governmentally encouraged and stimu- 
lated combination.” 


Basic Conditions Sound 


L. F. Loree, president of thé Dela- 
ware & Hudson says: “Basic condi- 
tions are essentially sound. In a large 
degree the people of the country have 
become the owners of their own in- 
dustrial enterprises, formerly heavily 
mortgaged to foreign investors, while 
they have invested largely in foreign 
securities. On the international bal- 
ance sheet the nation has become a 
creditor where but lately it was a 
debtor. If men exercising legislative 
and other authority will build soundly 
on these foundations general prosper- 
ity should soon be realized.” 


Walter C. Teagle, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey: 
“The stagnation in the overseas trans- 
port trade and the large reduction in 
the price of coal have reduced ma- 
terially the consumption of fuel oil. 
This has necessitated the laying off of 
men in practically every department in 
our various plants. We earnestly hope 
and are disposed to believe that the 
worst of the present business depres- 
sion is past and that by midsummer we 


will be 
capacity.” 

“The rebirth of normal business 
awaits a new attitude of man toward 
his job,” James S. Alexander, president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, 
New York, declares. 

“Forecasts based on technical busi- 
ness considerations are worth little, 
says Mr. Alexander, “as a return of 
stable conditions rests upon recogni- 
tion by both nations and individuals 
that reconstruction can come only by 
hard work. Business can endure only 
on the basis of a sincere discharge of 
obligations, whether they be in the 
form of executive duties or in the 
form of day’s labor.” 


back again, operating at 


Production Increasing 


“Improvement is noticeable in retail 
and jobbing distribution of spring ap- 
parel,” says Harry E. Ward, president 
of the Irving National Bank, New 
York, “and the silk trade, first to be 
affected by last year’s slump, is again 
active. Consumption of silk during 
March of 25,585 bales was in excess of 
any month since March, 1920. Con- 
sumption of cotton in March amounted 
to 437,933 bales, against 395,563 in Feb- 
ruary. Production of automobiles and 
footwear is also increasing in volume.” 

“I believe the number of tires to be 
used in 1921 will be greater than in 
1920 or ever before, and we are going 
to get our share of the business,” de- 
clares Chairman S. P. Colt of the U. S. 
Rubber Company. 

Colonel Colt believes the worst of 
general business conditions are over, 
and that from now there will be a 
steady improvement. The business of 
the company is already on the mend. 
Its tire trade is now almost back to 
normal, he adds. 

President Cornish of the National 
Lead Co. states that sales of white lead 
since the beginning of the year will 
figure well above any like period in 
any year since 1912. Improvement is 
also shown in the sale of other prod- 
ucts of the company. 

The First National Bank of Boston 
says: 

“The so-called ‘buyers’ strike,’ at 
least so far as women are concerned, 
seems to have passed. Retail sales in 
dollars since January Ist have been 
about equal to those of 1920, while re- 
ports indicate that sales in units of 
goods are measurably greater than a 
year ago. This steady consumption 
has begun to have its inevitable effect 
on New England’s principal industries, 
and greater activity, albeit at scant 
profits, is distinctly noticeable. Woolen 
mills have experienced a good volume 
of heavy-weight sales and have pretty 
much sold up their capacity to mid- 
August. There is a slightly broader 
demand throughout the cotton goods 
field, although the market is very 
spotty, some goods being in very ac- 
tive demand, while others are almost 
entirely neglected. In hides, leather 
and shoes there has been a distinct im- 
provement, the over-supply of hides 
having been reduced and retail buying 
very encouraging.” 


way by the use of our specially 
prepared loose-leaf folder. These 
folders contain detachable sheets, 
properly marked and spaced fo; 
keeping complete information re- 
garding all income-producing 
property (bonds, stocks, mort- 
gages and real estate), time pur- 
chased, price paid, income there- 
from, etc. There are also sheets 
for keeping records pertaining to 
all forms of insurance. 


A complimentary folder will be 
sent to any investor on request, 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St. Chicago 
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The Easiest Way | 
# Gain a Fortune | 
§ jms regular, persistent invcs:- 


ment of small sums is, aft-r 
all, not only the most certain, 
but the easiest way to gain an 
income-paying fortune. 


Our new bpoklet, “Thrift — 
With a Smile,” te'ls how. Free 


on request. 5 


An example of present day investment oppor- 
tunities is found in the 6% Gold Notes of Standard 
Gas & Electric Company, available at a price 
to yield an average annual return of 9%. 


Ask for Circular D-16 


H.M.Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 
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The Favored Men 


€ of Tomorrow 


are those who know how to handle 
money—how to put it to work and make 
it earn for them. 


Men work hard and long to make money 
only to throw it away over night through 
poor investments. 


HOW TO MAKE AND INVEST MONEY 
WHEN TO BUY AND SELL 


HOW TO HANDLE YOUR SURPLUS 
FUNDS 


with less than the usual risk and without 
worry is explained in our FREE 20-page 
booklet. This booklet contains facts and 
information, which may prove to be the 
turning point of your whole life. 


Simply ask for F-M-14 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
FINANCE 


15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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in a Strong Position 

Fundamentally and Technically 
Our position is based entirely on 
a scientific analysis of con- 
trolling factors and represents 
our unbiased conclusion as to 
what must happen. 

Write immediately for free 
current bulletin S. 


The Brookmire Economic Service, lnc. 


25 West 45th St., New York 
434-436 Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS | 


On Current Events and Trends 
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FOUND that the large houses in 
I Chicago are doing better than 
those in New York,” a business trav- 
eler remarked to the writer. “Retail 
merchants say that big Chicago houses 
have been carrying more adequate lines 
of goods than the New York houses. 
New York jobbers and wholesalers al- 
lowed themselves to become panicky, 
and hastened to cut their stocks on 
‘hand to the bone. Chicago wholesalers 
didn’t go quite so far. Much of the 
recent demand, particularly for dry 
goods, has been of an urgent, ‘ship by 
express’ kind, and when the wholesaler 
hadn’t the goods on hand the buyer 
was placed in a predicament. A few 
experiences of this kind in trying to 
get ‘rush goods’ from New York 
caused many merchants to turn to Chi- 
cago.” If this is the truth, the sooner 
New York wholesalers practice a little 
more faith and courage the better off 
they are likely to be, for the indications 
are that the incipient expansion in de- 
mand will broaden materially as retail 
price levels are lowered. In other 
words, the worst clearly appears to be 
over. Stocks of merchandise acquired 
now in primary markets are little 
likely to shrink seriously in value. Cer- 
tain goods will move the other way. 


th 


Business in Chicago 


Farmers Relieved 


ANKS, it is said, are now refraining 

from pressing agricultural cus- 
tomers unduly severely. At the same 
time, fairly encouraging progress has 
been made in reducing the total 
amount of “frozen credits” in farming 
States. 


A Tip to Merchants 


HE President of the United States, 

the Federal Trade Commission, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
others high in authority declare empha- 
tically that the cost of living is being il- 
legitimately held up by retailers. The 
public harbor a _ similar conviction. 
Much of the current quietness in busi- 
ness is due to this strong feeling on 
the part of consumers that they are 
not getting a square deal. Shopper's 
declare that the differences in the 
prices asked at different stores are far 
greater today than ever before, that 
many articles can be bought at one 
store for two-thirds and sometimes 
one-half the prices asked at another 
store. The effect is that prospective 
buyers become filled with distrust. Un- 
less they need things extremely ur- 
gently, they are disposed to hold off 
until prices find a more even level. Is 
this price-boosting good business on 
the part of retailers? Is it not grasp- 
ing at the nearby dollar and sacrificing 
much better business and better profits 
hereafter? Let merchants get this 
thought into their minds: The Ameri- 
can people have a mania for passing 
laws to remedy any and every situation 
which galls them. ‘Unless offending 
merchants mend their ways, look out 
for the passage of laws which will not 
only clip the wings of too avaricious 
merchants, but will almost certainly 
handicap and harass every merchant, 
honest and dishonest, in the country. 
Both Secretary Hoover and the De~ 
partment of Justice are on the job, 


Mr. Hoover On the Job 


Shee nvag HOOVER certainly isn’t 
a Mr. Do-nothing. What do you 
think of his latest ambitious proposal 
to compile all sorts of exhaustive data 
to acquaint the public with the amounts 
of stocks on hand in leading industries, 
the volume of labor employed, and pri- 
mary prices in some commodities? 
Doubtless this suggestion of the new 
Secretary of Commerce will strike 
many as novel and contrary to all 
precedent. Please remember, however, 
that the government already collects 
very complete data covering cotton, 
wheat, corn and other crops. This new 
proposal palpably owes its birth to 
profiteering, for Mr. Hoover in an- 
nouncing his plan makes this state- 
ment: “If, for instance, last autumn 
the public had realized that our stocks 
of coal on the surface were probably 
above normal, that at the time they 
were bidding for coal at $15 per ton 
the actual realization at the mine was 
probably less than $4; if they had been 
aware that the capacity of the coal 
mines was even then not running over 
80 per cent.; that the limitation of sup- 
ply was due to railway difficulties 
which would be solved with a little pa- 
tience, then I am convinced that many 
sensible people would have stayed out 
of the coal market, and that we should 
have had no buying panic, with its 
profiteering, its consequent slump and 
great fosses.” Business men should 
voice their views on the advisability 
or inadvisability of the government’s 
undertaking this investigatory work. 


Experience of a Reader 


T= letter from a reader speaks for 
itself: “I always have bought a 
shoe called the Johnson and Murphy 
shoe. When I first bought it I paid $7. 
When Germany went to war, or shortly 
after, I paid $9.25. Last year, when 
leather was at its highest, I paid $14.50 
for the same shoe. About two weeks 
ago I went to a store in Fall River, 
Mass., expecting to get them for about 
$10, as the leather market went to 
pieces and leather is at about pre-war 
prices. Imagine my surprise to find 
they wanted $15. They said that the 


leather in shoes did not make much dif- 


ference in the price. No wonder people 
do not want to buy when they find that 
stores are keeping up prices this way.” 


Effect of Tariffs 


H'c# tariffs are not panaceas for 
every industrial woe. Czecho- 
Slovakia imposed stiff tariffs to protect 
the industries of that swaddling Re- 
public. What happened? The “Man- 
chester Guardian” reports that, “Al- 
though the development of the local 
industries increased the production, it 
cannot be said that the population has 
benefited by it, because the import re- 
strictions killed competition, and even 
when the prices of certain manufac- 
tured articles dropped considerably 
abroad the local market did not fol- 
low suit. Hence the consumers are 
holding their hands, with the result 
that in several branches great stocks 
have accumulated which, owing to the 
high prices demanded by the manufac- 
turers, cannot be cleared either at home 
or abroad.” There’s a thought in this 
for American protectionists. 
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REG. TRADE MARK 


Calculating Machine 


“Makes All Figuring as Easy 


as Turning the Crank” 


First-Time Accuracy! 


J. A. Hiss, in charge of the Tabulating Dept. of the 
London and Lancashire Fire Ins. Co., Chicago, writes: 


“You are always sure of your work with the Monroe, because 


you can see what’s what at all times. 


There’s no pounding 


away down a long line of figures, hoping you’re coming out 


right. 


With the Monroe you know you are right and escape 


continually re -figuring to catch some minor error.”’ 


HE Monroe is the machine 

of Constant Accuracy. 
Even your office boy could 
figure accurately on the Mon- 
roe. It gives Visible Proof at 
every step, and makes possible 
the immediate detection and 
correction of any mistakes on 
the part of the operator 


_For example, in doing mul- 
tiplication problems on the 
Monroe you have before you 
(1) the Number to be Multi- 
plied (2) the Multiplier and 
(3) the Result. This perfect 
Monroe Visibility applies to 
all factors and on all kinds of 
figure-work. , (rw 


a 
You simply press the Mon- 
roe keys, turn the crank, and, 
with the fixed decimal point, 


any and every move you make 
on the Monroe is machine- 
checked before your eyes, 
either in the dials or.on the 
keyboard. 


Thousands of businesses 
large and small are now 
“Monroeing” their figure- 
work. In all classes of busi- 
ness-figuring, from addition 
and subtraction of debits and 
credits to the intricate form- 
ulae of engineers, the Monroe 
is saving countless dollars and 
costly time in preventing 
needless re-checking. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


Woolworth Building, New York 


Members of the National Association of 
Office Appliance Manufacturers 





Over 100 offices rendering Monroe Service in 
the United States and Canada. 





Sending back the coupon doesn’t obligate you. It merely invites a 
presentation of some facts that may be of inestimable value to you. 


rr o coon noone no ----------- cidaiaoa abane wen 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
Without placing us under any obligation (check items desired): 


© Send me a copy of “Monroe Methods in Modern Accounting.” 
(0 Send me special folders for technical men. 
Ci) Be Gee EN BTID ORs 6a ocsikinscc ce sebsccicdisenciaducs 
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Bonds 
Cotton 


Stocks - 
Grain - 


Bought and sold 
on commission 


Extensive private wire ~~ reaching 
the principal Grain and Cotton 
Market centres. 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
= Y. Ceffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chieago Board eof Trade 


Members: 


Associate Members of 
Liverpeo] Cotton Association 


20 Broad Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 

25 W. 33rd Street, New York City 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 
Woodward Bldg., Washington 

Amsterdam, Holland 








C. B. & Q. 


Convertible Collateral Joint 644s— 
due 1936 


Great Northern 


Non-Callable 7s—due 1936 


Northern Pacific 


Refunding and Improvement 6s— 
due 2047 


Offered for sub- 
scription at 961, 


These bonds are all high- 
grade 
We shall be glad to con- 
fer with you as to which 
bond appears to be the 


most attractive under 
existing conditions. 


Ask for Circular F.Q.-2 


Investment Department 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
34 Pine St. Tel. John 4100 
Branch Office 
527 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 3700 

















Natural Resources 


in the current issue 
comments on the following: 


Atlantic Gulf 
American Woolen 
Automobile Stocks 

Corn Products 

Houston Oil 
Railroad Earnings 
West End Chemical 


Mailed to investors 
free upon request 


DAVID MALTMAN 


20 Broad St. New York 


Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


If Prices Get Through January Highs, 
Active Advance May Follow 
By J. G. Donley 


Associate Editor 
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HE market has reached a point 

where it should very soon be evi- 
dent whether the expected “secondary 
advance” is to occur. Reference to the 
chart above shows that the first re- 
covery, or “primary advance,” from the 
demoralization of last December car- 
ried the market up to a high point in 
January for the rails, while the January 
high was slightly topped in February 
for the industrials. The combined 
average of 25 industrials and 25 rails 
reached its peak in January, and ap- 
parently made a “double top” in the 
last two weeks of that month. The 
average of 50 stocks has now gotten 
back very close to the January high; 
so that those who watch the plotted 
course of market averages will lay 
great stress on its “going through,” or 
its failure to do so. 

There are various methods of chart 
interpretation, but most of those who 
study the “graphs” would look for a 
recovery in the general market aver- 
age to the 80 level, following an ad- 
vance above the January high. Should 
the industrial stock average get above 
the 90 level, there would seem to be 
little to prevent a recovery to near the 
100 level, above which the market was 
generally maintained throughout last 
August, September and October. A re- 
covery of 5 points in the average of 
industrial stocks would probably entail 
advances of from 10 to 15 points in 
some of the more speculative issues. 
In the rails, the same theory indicates 
possibilities of a 5-point advance in the 
averages before much resistance would 
be met. 

Should the “secondary advance” de- 
velop, and run to such further upturns 
as 10 or 15 point advances in individual 
stocks, it would be advisable to take 
profits in such stocks as the motors, 
rubbers, low-priced oils of recent pop- 
ularity, and in general the majority of 
issues that have had substantial recov- 
eries from last year’s lows. Reactions 
during the dull summer months should 
furnish excellent opportunities for re- 


placement. 
The most attractive buying oppor- 
tunities still exist in the railroad 


group. The above chart shows that 
for the past seventeen months—since 


1920 





1921 





December, 1919—with the exception 
of only two months; that is, last Oct- 
ober and November, railroad stock 


prices, have held within the narrow ten- 
point range between the 50 and 60 
levels. Large-scale accumulation has 
undoubtedly been accomplished in this 
period, and an advance above these 
levels would in all probability en- 
counter but little publicly held stock 
to check its progress. A real move- 
ment in the railroad group would 
probably quickly draw support from 
followers of the industrial shares and 
thus tend to place a further check 
upon speculation in the latter group. 
Among the rails we prefer those issues 
listed under the “Opportunities for In- 
vestors” article in this number of 
“Forbes,” and would emphasize the 
speculative possibilities of such stocks 
as Baltimore & Ohio common, Rock 
Island common, Colorado & Southern 
first preferred, and Kansas City South- 
ern preferred. The St. Louis & South- 
western and St. Louis-San Francisco 
issues, both common and preferred, are 
also attractive as speculations. 


Next to the rails, the public utility 
and copper stocks are most attractive 
over the longer outlook, and in these 
groups may be mentioned Consolidated 
Gas of N. Y., Peoples Gas, North 
American, Philadelphia Co., Public 
Service of New Jersey, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, and American Telephone .& 
Telegraph, Utah Copper, Anaconda, 
Miami, Cerro de Pasco, Chino, and 
Ray. The steels are still held back by 
trade depression, and the rapid falling 
off in the Steel Corporation’s earnings, 
month by month, in the first quarter 
indicates that the worst is probably not 
yet over, but revival of railroad pur- 
chases of equipment and rails might 
well turn the tide. The equipments 
should be first to feel renewed railroad 
purchases, and such stocks as Ameri- 
can Locomotive and Baldwin Locomo- 
tive may come into considerable prom- 
inence on that account. The Mexican 
oils, owing to the confusion of counsel 
as to the seriousness of “salt water 
flooding,” should be regarded as doubt- 
ful and be avoided by prudent specu- 
lators. 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Five Times 
in 20 Years 


An interesting FOLDER describ- 
ing in detail the five major price 
swings in the past twenty years, 
Five good opportunities to make 
money in securities. 











A particularly useful guide to the 
investor whose operations are 
based on the longer swings in the 
market. 


Sent FREE on request for C-11. 


SEXSMITH 
“AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 


107 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 























It 
Building 

An Income 

Interests You 


we shall be glad to submit 
plans showing a 


Sound Foundation 
for your dollars 


Write Dept.F.M.-51 for copy 
of our booklet, “Thrift-Sav- 
ings-Investment”; sent free. 


Caantes fl CiaRnsons 


66 Broadway. - NewYork 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 


Bond Salesmen 


Wanted 


A Highly Paid Profession 


A Financial Institution of high 
National standing has openings for 
several men and women as special 
representatives to sell FIRST 
MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE 
BONDS yielding 7% and 8 per 
cent interest. All or part time 
proposition. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for agents of real ability 
to make large incomes. 


Write Immediately to 
Manager Dept. 305 
P. O. Box 752 
Chicago, Illinois 














Correspondence 
Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments 
and all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 


{ N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members {N..¥Y. Cotton Exchange 
(Chicago Board of Trade 


33 New Street 7%" New York 
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You Can Insure 


your trades in the stock 
market by the proper use 
of options. 


They possess other im- 
portant features and 
offer great money mak- 
ing possibilities when 
used for trading pur- 
poses. 


Send for Descriptiv- 
Circular F.M. 


S.H. WILCOXS Co 


PUTS ana CALLS 


GUARANTEED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


233 Broadway New York. 


Phone Barciag 5216 











“Copper 
and 
The Copper Shares” 


Under this title in the current num- 
ber of our Market Review we pre- 
sent an interesting article on cur- 
rent conditions and future outlook 
for the copper industry. Special 
reference is made to a number of 
issues. 


Sent on request for F-621. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange 

Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 

N. Y¥. Produce Exchange 


42 New Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 























Switching Losses 
Into Profits 


Some stocks are in deep depression, selling 
lower than fer years, with few of 
early recovery. Other stocks, thoroughly 
Mquidated by post-war readjustment, are in 
a healthy pesition—their prospects point te 
speedy price recevery. 


Which Do You Hold? 


During the past six months we have turnea 
many losses inte profits by the Switching Sugges- 
tions given in eur Dally Market Review and 
3 P. M. Traders Bulletin or personally if 
required. 

Send for FREE sample F. Better 
still, send $10 for month’s 
trial subscription as market is 
in most important position 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
Est. 1 


889 
4&4 BROAD 8T. YO. 
(Wall Street Journal Bldg.) + 


























Foreign Exchange 
Explained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edition), 

“Foreign Exchange Explained,” 

doris et —_— ae i od 
It em to pros 

cuabine of Foreign Securities. 


0 of Foreign Securities will 
find this booklet of inestimable 
value. 


Sent free upon request for KX-14 


Phone: Vanderbilt 7600 
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Steel-Equipment Investment. 


While the steel and equipment indus- 
tries have felt the business depression, 
the slow decline in iron and steel prices 
have saved them from the sudden and 
severe inventory losses that hit the 
manufacturers of leather, cotton, and 
rubber goods. Thus, while earnings 
have fallen off, past profits have been 
preserved. The preferred stocks of 
various steel and equipment concerns 
offer excellent investment opportuni- 
ties today, for their dividends should 
be safe through any further possible 
depression, and their quoted values 
should quickly reflect any important 
lowering of money rates. Here are 
seven good preferred issues which may 
now be bought to yield an average of 
6.8 per cent.: 

Divi- Price Yield 

dend about % 
Amer. Car & Fdy. pfd. $7 $112 6.3 
Amer. Loco pfd....... 7 105 6.7 
Baldwin Loco. pfd.... 7 102 6.9 
Beth. Steel 8% pfd... 8 105 76 
Ry. Steel Springs pfd. 7 105 6.7 
Rep. Iron & Steel pfd. 7 8 IS 
U. S. Steel pid.......... 7 ili 8663 


clic | ee are ae: $50 
Utah Should Lead 


Now that foreign purchases of cop- 
per are on the increase, while such a 
large domestic consumer as the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. has bought 
10,000,000 pounds and will before long 
be in the market for another 10,000,000, 
there is a feeling in the copper trade 
that the turn may actually have come. 
At least, all the bad news must be out. 
When the copper stocks start upward 
again, Utah Copper should be the 
leader as measured by advances 
scored, if not in the volume of stock 
turned over. For maximum specula- 
tive possibilities, therefore, Utah 
should be first choice. 


$733 Av.6.8 


“Making a Market” 


The dividend on American Telephone 
& Telegraph was increased from 8 to 9 
per cent. for the avowed purpose of 
facilitating future financing through 
the sale of additional stock at par. If 
such is the real purpose of the man- 
agement, the process known as “mak- 
ing a market” will sooner or later have 
to be resorted to. In order to make 
sure that a stock offering would meet 
with unqualified success, a price around 
120 should first be established for Tele- 
phone; so that those who buy the 
st ck now should reap the benefit of 
the anticipated advance, along with 
proceeds from the sale of “rights.” 


Investment for Profit 


Associated Dry Goods Ist preferred, 
paying 6 per cent., and selling at a 
price to yield about 9.4 per cent., should 
prove to be an excellent investment for 
profit. The company was strongly 
situated at the close of last year, and 
its earnings have begun to pick up. 
The stock should move upward sharply 
along with all other good preferred 
stocks when money rates are lowered. 


“CR’S” Earnings Slump 


Corn Products was one of the stocks 
boomed on sensational post-war profits 
made possible by the price-boosting 
mania of 1919 and 1920. High sugar 
prices brought its sugar substitutes into 
demand at abnormal figures, while 
soaring prices for other foods served 


to stimulate the consumption of its 
other food products, also largely in the 
nature of substitutes. From below 50, 
early in 1919, the stock rose to a level 
well above par, in 1920. It dropped to 
around 60 in the break last fall, and 
has since recovered to above 75. A 
secondary decline, which might bring 
the stock back to the 50 level would 
not be surprising. Earnings for the 
first quarter of this year were very 
disappointing. There was a surplus of 
only $11,099 after common dividends, 
against $3,835,786 for the corresponding 
period of 1920. 


Worst Discounted in Leather 


With such prices recently current, as 
7 cents for light native cows, compared 
with 15 cents ten years ago and 30 
cents in 1917, and 10 to 16 cents for 
calfskins, compared with peak quota- 
tions of 90 cents to $1 a little more than 
a year ago, does it seem reasonable to 
expect any worse conditions in the 
leather trade? When the worst is 
known—and oftentimes long before it 
becomes generally known—it has 
usually been discounted in the stock 
market. Therefore, despite announce- 
ment of a deficit of nearly $4,000,000 in 
the first quarter of this year, Central 
Leather common has been holding 
strong—and its next move should be 
upward. 


Montana Power Heavy 


Montana Power has been dragging 
along close to last year’s low record. 
The company, supplying power for all 
the large copper producing properties 
in the Butte district, has of course lost 
considerable revenue through the clos- 
ing of the mines. The 1920 record was 
quite good, however, showing $5.13 per 
share for the common stock, against 
$3.21 in 1919. And if the present liqui- 
dation should cause a break in the 
price to around 45 or 50, Montana 
Power common should be picked up as 
an attractive speculative venture. 


Philadelphia Company 


Reduced operations at the steel mills 
in the Pittsburgh district have had a 
slightly adverse effect upon the earn- 
ings of Philadelphia Co., which supplies 
gas for nearly all the big furnaces. 
That the reduction in sales to the mills 
has not had a more noticeable effect is 
due to increased rates on gas and elec- 
tricity sold to individual consumers. 
The loss in revenue is not of sufficient 
importance to endanger the dividend; 
and the stock, selling now on close to 
a 10 per cent. basis is one of the public 
utility bargains. 


Gulf’s Ups and Downs 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies is grad- 
ually pulling out of its pressing finan- 
cial difficulties. Earnings revival will 
likely be slow, but the stocks have ap- 
parently discounted the worst that is in 
sight. Around 40, Gulf common has 
been holding so steadily in recent 
weeks as to suggest accumulation. If 
a move against the shorts should be 
started, it would probably extend to 
the 60 level, just above which the stock 
held during January and February, 
after the abrupt break through par. 
Of course, the stock is extremely spec- 
ulative, and only agile traders should 
attempt to make a turn in it. 


When in Doubt Stay Out! 
This applies to Mexican oil stocks. 


An 
Interesting 
Financial 
Book 


Send for Copy 


DUNHAM & f 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 


































MANUAL ON 
STOCKS 










We will be pleased to 
send you a copy of our 
latest manual. 

It contains over 250 
pages of valuable con- 
densed statistics and in- 
formation relative . to 
stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading ex- 
changes in United 
States and Canada. 

It will be found of value 
to those interested in 
securities. 


If you cannot call, send 
for booklet F-880. 








Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 










































The Fallacy » 
of 
Foreign 
Exchange 
as an 
Investment 
explained in a circular 


letter which we will 
send upon request. 


R. M. Bauer & Co. 


Representatives of 


Anglo-Austrian Bank, Vienna 
Banque de la Seine, Paris 
Hardy & Co., Berlin 
25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Tel. Broad 416-417-658. 



































National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Guidance, Custody and 
Care of Investments 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in NewYork, through its Bond De- 
partment, supplies to its friends 
complete information on all in- 
vestment securities. 


Services of experienced men 
are available to guide in prop- 
erly balancing and adapting in- 
vestments to suit particular needs. 


The large volume of investments 
handled through us insures close 
quotations and efficient brokerage 
service. We are in a position to 
give impartial counsel on invest: 
ment matters. 


Securities may be left in our 
care for collection of coupons 
and owners will be advised as to 
income tax certificates, announce- 
ment of ‘rights’ conversion privileges 
and exchange for new forms. 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Opportunities for Investors 


March Railroad Earnings Show That Turn 
Has Come Sooner Than Expected 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


py OL bees of selected railroad se- 
curities should not be unduly dis- 
turbed by the cut in the Pennsylvania 
dividend. In fact, the record of the 
market shows that they have not been; 
for it is pretty well recognized that 
Pennsylvania’s troubles, growing out 
of non-productive branches and bur- 
densome terminal charges, are individ- 
ual and not general. The remedy may 
be found in separating terminals from 
the main operating lines, grouping 
terminals for the joint use of railroads 
entering the big cities, and charging 
terminal costs so that the burden will 


of maintenance of way and equipment 
have been mainly responsible for ex. 
cessively high operating ratios. March 
earnings reports show that decided 
improvement has already set in, both 
as to volume of traffic and costs of 
operation. 

Baltimore & Ohio, for instance 
showed operating revenues of $16.17. 
398, compared with $16,762,299 in March 
1920, while its operating expenses de: 
clined nearly $3,000,000; so that its net 
operating income was $2,318,654, against 
only $142,860 in March, 1920. Southern 
Pacific reported net operating income 








Ten Promising Railroad Stocks 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Baltimore & Ohio pfd 
Baltimore & Ohio com 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chi., Rock Island & Pacific 7% 
Chi., Rock Island & Pacific com 
Colorado & Southern Ist pfd 
Kansas City Southern pfd 
Missouri Pacific pfd 

Southern Pacific 


RRR tse Gan GRAD aus Gesenuane $35 


* Ex oil stock “rights.” 


Price Range 
High Low Now Yield 
1920 1921 About % 
903% 77% $82 yf 
54 47 50 8.0 
485% 303% 36 0.0 
70% 5534 6.5 
8434 68%4 97 
41% 22% 0.0 
54 49 76 
52% 45% 8.0 
55% 33% 0.0 
118% *70 8.0 


$546 Av.64 








fall upon the cities, where it belongs. 
Some one once estimated that it cost 
more to move a ton of freight from 
New York City to the outskirts of the 
New Jersey freight classification yards 
than to move that same ton of freight 
over the main line—once it was free 
and clear from the metropolitan con- 
gestion—to Chicago—or was it San 
Francisco? 

The point is that big city freight and 
passenger terminals are very expen- 
sive, though highly necessary, adjuncts 
of our Eastern trunk lines; and the 
problem of reducing terminal costs is 
the big, outstanding problem of the 
railroads today, of far greater import 
than temporary adjustments of wages 
or rates. The man who can solve the 
problem will be the Harriman of to- 
morrow. For the investor, in the 
meantime, the safest course is to avoid 
the roads whose terminal costs are be- 
coming prohibitive. 

Southern Pacific is practically free 
from terminal difficulties; its lines ex- 
tend up through the Southwest, from 
New Orleans to San Francisco over a 
long, lean right-of-way that is yearly be- 
coming more productive of traffic. It 
will be years—perhaps decades—before 
Southern Pacific gets into the difficulties 
Pennsylvania now faces, and in the 
meantime its traffic and its earnings will 
grow. The investor who has made the 
mistake of holding to Pennsylvania too 
long, would do well to switch to Southern 
Pacific. At present prices, two shares of 
Pennsylvania, paying a total of $4 a year 
in dividends, will almest buy one share 


of Southern Pacific, paying $6. And the 


switch should be more profitable as the 
years go by. 

It has been predicted previously in 
“Forbes” that railroad statements would 
show considerable improvement begin- 
ning with April, and the point has been 
stressed that heavy charges on account 


of $3,205,998, compared with $1,872,843 
in February, and showing an increase 
of as much as $1,336,861 over March, 
1920. The March figures of the Union 
Pacific show operating income of $2, 
781,220, against $793,546 in February, 
and $4,164706 in March, 1920. Union 
Pacific’s expenditures for maintenance 
of way and structures were 14.2 per 
cent. lower than in March, 1920, and 
also slightly less than in February of 
this year, while there was practically 
no change in maintenance of equip- 
ment. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific re- 
ported a gain in net operating income 
to $1,636,535, from $428,981 in March, 
1920, and $321,270 in February of this 
year. The improvement was derived 
almost wholly from an increase in 
freight revenues amounting to $1,500,- 
561, a gain of 21 per cent. over Febru- 
ary, and 17.7 per cent. over March, 
1920. Rock Island, with a large prop- 
erty valuation as compared with its 
capitalization, has very attractive 
earnings possibilities. The estimate of 
March earnings shows that « small 
balance was earned for the common, 
and, as the improvement goes on, it 
seems likely that a very substantial 
earning power will be built up for the 
common. 

Investors in railroad stocks who 
carefully select their holdings, accord- 
ing to demonstrated earning power 
and with an eye to changing condi- 
tions, should feel much encouraged 
over the outlook. Traffic is starting to 
move again, as business picks up here 
and there, and before the end of this 
year earnings should reach a very sub- 
stantial rate. In the table herewith 
there are listed ten railroad stocks 
which appear to have a promising fu- 
ture. Three of them are non-dividend 
stocks, but at present prices an equal 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Pennsylvania 


Standard railroad of 
the East. Its present 
financial condition 
and market outlook 
discussed together 
with a general treatise 
of the railway labor 
situation, among other 
timely articles in our 
current 


Weekly 


Financial Review 


cag 
Gratis on request for “A 22” 


THOS:H-[OWLEY & (0 
Stocks and Bonds 

115 Broadway New York 

Telephone Rector 5150 














WHAT 
Is the Future of 


SINCLAIR? 
Se BG nom 


Selling 
to 
Yield 
What are the prospects of cash 
Dividend payments? 


We should be pleased to have you send 
for our Special Analysis, “F. O. on Sin- 
clair,” which has been wwery carefully 
prepared and which analyzes the present 
situation and future possibilities of this 
company. 


C.P. DOW & CO... 


Founded 1892 
10 State Street, BOSTON 





en We're right on the ground - 
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a. O/ First FARM » 
© MORTGAGES 


The well placed First Farm Mortgage is 
the King of investment securities. 





38 years’ experience without the loss of a 
dollar tells our story. Amounts to suit. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and 
offerings. 

Interest rates are on the downward trend. 
Now is the time to buy long-term, 7 


Farm Mortgages. 
& CO. 


LANDER 
ESTABLISHED 1583-CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 

















Parents, Teachers, Investors 


Send for free sample copy 
of Visual Education, and 
booklet on profits for in- 
vestor in educational films. 
We need salesmen—Sell 
newspapers, banks, 
Schools, churches, etc. 
Average commission $100. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


1228 Webster Building Chicago 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 


\ 





Indications of Returning 
Prosperity 





Labor and Wages 








The National Employment Exchange, 
which annually interviews over 200,000 
applicants for office positions, reports 
that there is a greater demand for the 
higher class of office personnel than at 
any time within the past few months. 

* * * 

The Argo Steel Products Corporation 
has signed a contract with the Mexican 
Government for $20,000,000 of railroad 
equipment, including 200 locomotives, 
300 passenger cars, and about 50,000 
tons of rails. 

a. 

The Willys-Overland Company ’s 
schedule for May calls for a 30 per 
cent. increase in employment and a 50 
per cent. increase in car production. 
Force will be increased from 6,500 to 
8,500. 

* x * 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has purchased 10,000,000 pounds 
of copper and expects to purchase an 
additional 10,000,000 pounds in the near 


future. Company is planning wire ad- 
ditions of between 36,000 and 40,000 
miles, 


ee & 
Operations in the Youngstown, Ohio, 
steel mills have been increased to 
slightly more than 40 per cent. 
* 4 & 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany reports that production has been 
increased to 20,000 tires a day. Normal 
production is 23,000. It is estimated 
that April specifications will show a 75 
per cent. increase over March. 

* * * 

Ford’s have added several hundred 
men to Highland Park force and will 
engage additional men when manufac- 
ture of celluloid in large quantities is 
begun. It is also planned to increase 
the artificial leather plant, the paint 
factory and the body assembling and 
finishing departments. 

xk * * 

The Nash Motor Company, it is an- 
nounced, will shortly build a million 
dollar addition to its Milwaukee plant. 
About 2,500 additional men will be em- 
ployed when building is completed. 

* * * 

The Progressive Silk Mill of West 
Hazleton, Pa., is installing additional! 
machinery, and will take on forty more 
weavers. 

x ok * 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way has ordered $7,000,000 of new 
equipment, including 50 locomotives 
and 1,500 gondolas from Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, 1,000 cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co., and 300 
cars from Haskell & Barker Car Co. 

* ok * 


The following companies have an- 
nounced the ‘resumption of operations: 

Wheeling Steel Corporation mills at 
Beech Bottom and Yorkville, W. Va.; 
1,000 workers. 

Grant Yarn Company and Fitchburg 
Yarn Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; 800 
men. 

Woonsocket Rubber Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., Alice Mill reopened 
on five-day schedule with 1,200 men. 

New Bedford Spinning Company, 
Bedford, Mass.; 300 men. 

American Steel. Company, Waynes- 
burg, Pa.; 500 men. 

Canton Sheet Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; 1,000 men. 





The U. S. Steel Corporation has 
announced a wage cut of 20 per cent. 
for day workers, effective May 16. 
Other rates, including salaries, will be 
equitably adjusted. About 250,000 
workers will be affected. This is the 
first reduction made by the corpora- 
tion since January 1, 1904, and the 
second since its organization. Will 
save $58, a year. Corporation 
has inaugurated eight-hour day in 
many of its plants with satisfactory 
results. 

* * * 

The average weekly wage in 1,648 
representative manufacturing establish 
ments in New York State, reporting to 
the State Department of Labor, was 
$26.97 in March, a slight gain over Feb- 
ruary. The advance, according to the 
report, is chiefly due to increases in 
working time in some plants which 
have been operating on a part-time 
basis. The principal gains appear in 
structural and architectural iron, auto- 
mobiles, shipbuilding, fur goods, mis- 
cellaneous leather goods, men’s cloth- 
ing, and women’s clothing. Decreases 
in average earnings of $1 to $2 from 
February to March appear in the brick, 
brass and copper, shoe, and canning 
industries. 

* ok * 

Upward of 3,000 employees of the 
Cleveland Street Railway Company 
have agreed upon a 20 per cent. wage 
reduction and new working conditions. 
A minimum wage of 55 cents an hour 
for new men and a maximum of 60 
cents for older employees and time 
and a half for Sundays and holidays 
will be the new scale, effective May 1. 

‘ * © 

In New York,.and Boston, clothing 
makers are in the fifth month of a con- 
flict with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, who refuse to 
accept a wage reduction. Several im- 
portant shops have moved to other 
cities where employers and workers 
have reached an agreement. Union has 
raised a million dollar defense fund 
and a second million is under way. 

: e & 

From 40,000 to 50,000 men will be re- 
quired to gather the 1921 crop in Kan- 
sas, it was estimated by the Labor De- 
partment of the Court of Industrial 
Relations. 

ee + 

The Endicott-Johnson Corporation 
announces that wages will be reduced 
20 per cent.; 13,000 employees are af- 
fected. 

* * * 

A declaration against a forty-four- 
hour week for the mechanical depart- 
ments of newspapers, or anything less 
than forty-eight hours, was made by 
the members of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. 

* * * 

A 20 per cent. reduction in salaries 
of all officials and employees who are 
paid on other than a daily basis and 
whose salaries have not already been 
cut to this extent this year, has been 
ordered by the management of the 
four porphyry copper companies— 
Utah, Nevada Consolidated, Ray Con- 
solidated, and Chino. 

* * * 

A proposed reduction of 20 per cent. 
June 1 in the wages of 4,000 workers 
in the hat industry has been rejected 
by the United Hatters of America in 
Greater New York, Newark, and 
Orange, N. J. 
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This Is The Day of 


Golden 
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investor is picking up exception- 
al investment bargains at this 
time. 



































We have prepared .a book 
describing many of. the out- 
standing attractive issues which 
offer the greatest profit making 
possibilities. This book also 
contains a thought which should 
prove extremely valuable to 
you. 


Send for free copy F.A. TODAY. 
—No obligation. 


Bruen, 


Roberts & Stake 


STOCKS Foreign Exchange BONDS 


32 Broadway New York 
Branch Office: 362 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











NEW ISSUE 


100,000 Shares 


Climax Compression 


Tube Company of 
New York, Inc. 


Makers of inner tubes which do 
not leak air when punctured. 


The entire production for one year has 
been sold. Present capacity is 2,000,000 
tubes annually. Increased facilities are 
required to take care of the demand, 
which promises to be enormous. Nego- 
tiations are now under way for the pur- 
chase of another large tire plant located 
in Buffalo. 


Net earnings for this year are con- 
servatively estimated to warrant pay- 
ment of at least 10% in dividends. 


PRICE $10 PER SHARE 


Complete circular on request. 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co. 


60 Beaver Street, New York 


These statements, while not guaranteed, are 
obtained from sources we believe to be reliable. 
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: Guardianship & Safety 


>) ~ the early days of The Chemical 


2) Bank—before the time of adequate 
Zi vaults and efficient policing—it was the 
2 custom of the cashier to sleep in cham- 


= bers directly above the banking room so 
= that he might personally guard the funds 
5 of the bank’s depositors night and day. 


Bl: This same spirit of vigilant guardian- 
4 6©=s ship coupled with farsighted coopera- 
D4 tion and modern banking methods are 
the cornerstones of this Bank’s policy 
today. 
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We are seeking new business on our record. 
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<| THe CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
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Foreign 








Bank of England has reduced dis- 
count rate from 7 to 6% per cent. 
* * * 


Great Britain is planning to pay this 
year’s interest, amounting to more than 
$160,000,000, on loans from the United 
States, it has been announced by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Chamber- 
lain. 


MAMA AMA 


* * 


Over 350,000 workers have been af- 
fected by wage reductions in Great 
Britain during the last month. The 
biggest cuts occurred in the textile 
trades, where 278,000 workers’ wages 
were reduced. The general reduction 
is equivalent to 11 per cent. of the 


total wage since January, 
** * * 





British Government’s effort to at- 
tract American coal to relieve short- 
age caused by striking miners is 
hardly likely to result in increased or- 
ders for American exporters, because 
dockers’ union threatens to refuse to 
handle foreign coal. 

*“* * 

French exports for the first quarter 
of 1921 exceeded imports by more than 
129,000,000 francs and surpassed the 
same period of 1920 by nearly 1,000,000,000 
francs. Imports totalled 5,339,307,000 
francs and exports 5,468,488,000 francs. 

* * * 
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Henry Cheron, Reporter-General of 
the Budget, writing in the Paris “Hu- 
manite,” does not take a hopeful view 
of the future as regards his country’s 
finances. France’s obligations at the 
end of the current year, he figures, 
will be 523 billion francs. This amount, 
he declares, must be found if France is 
to pay her debts. 











Flows easily from the brush . ie 





Wages paid Canadian farm hands 
have declined from 25 to 50 per cent. 
Last year, in Ontario, skilled agricy|. 
tural help was demanding from $80 ty 
$100 a month with board, while this 
season only from $35 to $40 a month js 
offered for eight months’ continuoys 
work. 

* * * 

The Austrian bank rate, which haq 
not moved for six years, has been 
raised from 5 to 6 per cent. 

* * * 


Europe, exclusive of Great Britain, 
Russia, Turkey, Latvia, Esthonia, and 
Lithuania, has 3,328,000 men _ under 
arms. France leads with 800,000, and 
proposes to call up 200,000 more if the 
Allies decide to occupy the Ruhr Val- 
ley. Poland is second with 600,000. 

* * * 


The exportation of 20,000 tons of 
olive oil has been authorized by the 
Spanish Government. : 

* * * 

Eleven of the fifteen colleries of the 
Dominion Coal Company, Nova Scotia, 
have resumed operations, re-engaging 
8,000 of the former force of 10,00 
workers. 

* * * 

President Obregon of Mexico has in- 
vited representatives of foreign bank- 
ing houses to Mexico City to offer ad- 
vice and make suggestions to his Gov- 
ernment, which is arranging for im- 
mediate payment of interest on foreign 
debt. 

“* * 

Anticipating an increased _ tariff, 
Cuba is rushing large quantities of un- 
sold sugar to this country, according 
to the Federal Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. Conditions among the planters 
are already serious and the proposed 
tariff is threatening the industry. 





3 points to consider—when you buy paint for ceilings and walls 


1. Will it turn yellow—or remain white? 


2. Will it flake off—or stay on? 


3. Will it collect dirt—or stay clean? 


Process Mill White—will remain white longer than 


In many paints, particularly flat paints, there is 


NY white paint looks well when first 
applied—but how long wil? it stand 
up under actual service conditions? 

How will it look after it has been on the 
walls for six months or a year? 

These are the questions you have got to 
answer before you choose the paint for your 
plant. 

Flat or egg-shell finish paints have rough, porous 
surfaces that are bound to collect dust and dirt. 
Once soiled they can never be properly cleaned. 
Washing or brushing merely drives the dirt still 
deeper into the thousands of little pores and crevices. 













Barreled 


not enough non-volatile liquid, or “binder,” to get 
a proper grip on the wall. Others are too hard and 
brittle to stand the vibration of machinery. Such 
paints chip off and scale, giving added expense in- 
stead of service. 

Ordinary gloss surface paints soon turn yellow, 
thus robbing you of light and necessitating frequent 
repainting. 

By our exclusive process we have produced a paint 
which avoids all these dangers—a lustrous paint of 
intense and lasting whiteness. 


Remains white longest 
We guarantee that Barreled Sunlight—the Rice 





The Rice Process Mill White 


any gloss paint. Its smooth, lustrous surface is highly 
resistant to all forms of dust and dirt, and may be 
washed clean, like tile. It withstands the shock and 
jar of the heaviest machinery. 


Actual tests show that Barreled Sunlight, when 
applied, costs less per square yard than any other 
mill white. It has been chosen by the managers of 
thousands of plants. May be applied by brush or 
spray method. Sold in barrels, also in cans. 


Send for our booklet, ‘“‘More Light.” 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
36 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


Sunlight 
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MIDDLE STATES 
STUDEBAKER 
CHANDLER ' 
PIERCE ARROW 
GEN. ASPHALT 


The great activity in these issues 
offers excellent opportunities to 
traders. Write our Statistical Dept. 
to-day for up-to-date information 
or any of these securities or others 
you may be interested in. 


| ODD LOTS 
FULL LOTS 


Carried on Conservative Margin 











ow Sun haiti Plan 


20% down on stocks selling above $20— 
balance in 8 monthly payments. 
its Features— 


No Margin Calls 
Take Profits at any Time 
Dividends Credited to Your Account 


Write for details to Dept. F-14 


POWERS, KOHN & CO 


Investment Service 


45 Beaver St. New York 


Tel. Broad 720 

















RECENT MARKET 
FLUCTUATIONS 


having been so wide and varied, the 
average investor must have authori- 
tative reference to guide him in 
pending investments. Our APRIL 
POCKET MANUAL No. 29, showing 
high and low prices of all active 
securities, will be mailed free upon 
request. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Stock Exchange Bidg. 40 Exchange PI. 
Philadelphia New York 


Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 








Prices 











The retail cost of food, the Depart- 
ment of Labor announces, declined 
only 1 per cent. in March, as compared 
with February. Prices of forty-three 
articles of food were reported from 
fifty-one cities, including New York, 
where the decline was 2 per cent. 

*« * * 

Wholesale bakers in Chicago have 
cut the price of the standard pound 
loaf of bread from 10 to 8% cents and 
the one and one-half pound loaf from 
14% to 12% cents. Several retail ba- 
keries announced that they had cut 
the price correspondingly, selling the 
pound loaf, for which they formerly 
obtained 11 and 12 cents, at 10 or even 
9 cents. Similar cuts are reported from 
all parts of the country. 

ee & 

Further reductions in the price of 
refined sugar were announced by the 
leading refiners in New York. Range 
now is from 7.40 to 7-50 cents a pound. 

* * 

The U. S. Steel oath has an- 
nounced price cuts on sheets ranging 
from $7 to $14 a ton. 

* * * 

Kerosene export prices at New York 

have been reduced 1 cent a gallon. 
* * * 

Pennsylvania crude oil was advanced 
50 cents a barrel within one week, to 
$3.50. This compares with a recent 
low quotation of $3 and a high price of 
$6.10 at the close of 1920. 

* * * 

The Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana has reduced the retail price of 
gasoline three cents. New price is 22 
cents. Other companies have reduced 
prices to same figure. 

















| Peudecsiiests 


Improved property behind them. 
Assured independence ahead. 

|6% in the meantime. 

And safety always. 


Send for Booklet No. J-147 Now 


Realty: Associates 


Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENTS 


by writing us your Investment preblems 





Summary and Opinion en 


one stock ......... $3.00 

Summary and Opinen on 

three stocks ...... $8.00 
INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 

Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York 
Enclosed is $........ for advice on...... 
NAM... ccccvcccvccescdocccecsscseoceoses 
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dubéaaseemeamasnscusematonssane F. 5-14-21 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “‘its Cause vom hey ed * it tel how "4 
cured myself after stammeri Bogu 
R62; Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. C. dame 






Wastes amounting to a billion dollars 
annually were laid to “managerial in- 
efficiency” on American railroads in a 
detailed exhibit placed before the Rail- 
road Labor Board as part of union la- 
bor’s fight against a reduction of 
wages. Recoverable wastes were esti- 
mated at $378,500,000 a year and other 
wastes, impossible of estimation, would 
equal that amount, it was figured. 

* * * 


Nominations of Ben W. Hooper of 
Tennessee to represent the public. 
Samuel Higgins of New York, to rep- 
resent the railroads, and W. L. Mc- 
Menimen of Massachusetts, to repre- 
sent labor, on the Railroad Labor Board 
were approved by the Senate. 

; * * * 

“The present rate on a bushel of 
grain from Missouri points to New 
York is 30 cents, as against 10 cents 
for grain from Argentine to New 
York,” Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
points out. “A continuation of this 
condition,” he adds, “could change the 
granery base from the Central States 
of the West to foreign shores.” 

* * * 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, paid an excess of $3,173,982 to 
have 200 locomotives repaired in 1920 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Company 
over what the same work would have 
cost the road if it had been donc in its 
own shops. Samuel Rea, president of the 
road, contends that even if the cost 
were greater than in the road’s own 
shops, speed in completing the work 
was essential and the price paid was 
not waste. 

5 ** * 


Informal application has been made 


to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by railroads serving Lake Erie 
ports for permission to réduce rates 28 
cents a ton on soft coal. 
x* * * 
Canadian House of Commons has 
voted to take over and operate the 
Grand Trunk Railway. 





‘Other Important Items 











American exports for March, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce, were only $384,000,000, as com- 
pared with $489,000,000 for February, a 
decrease of $105,000,000. Imports in- 
creased $37,000,000, jumping from $215,- 
000,000 in February to $252,000,000 in 
March. A_ statement showing the 
changes in the principal items follows: 


EXPORTS. 


Mar., 1921 Feb., 1921 
Raw mat’ls...... $69,163, 782 $85, 163, 842 


Mar., 1920 
= 132, 489 


Foodstuffs 109,265,000 124,072, 911 86,209, 608 
M’factures  . g. . 190,263,000 263, 554,236 389,783. 264 
- IMPORTS. 
Mar., 1921 Feb., 1921 Mar., 1920 
Raw mat’ls...... $81,417,201 $73,673,092 $216,653,395 
Foodstuffs ..... 81,107,000 65,321,929 149,902,556 
M’facturers ... 87,038,000 73,738,906 152,882,482 
+ & € 


The aggregate net tonnage of com- 
mercial traffic passing through the 
Panama Canal for March was 1,112,818 
—a new high record—compared with 
1,094,323 for January, the previous high 
record. 

* * * 

Some of the greatest gold mines in 
America will be lost beyond redemp- 
tion unless they are given assistance, 
according to W. J. Loring, president 
of the American Mining Congress. 
Gold production, he points out, fell 
from $96,269,000 in 1910 to only $49,- 
509,000 in 1920. High production costs 
are the cause of the decline. 

* * * 


By direction of President Harding, 
the Federal Reserve Board has under- 
taken a special inquiry into the prob- 
lem of deflating industrial values with- 
out serious injury to the agricultural 
community. Steps to aid the farmers 
may be taken in the near future. 

* * * 

Net earnings of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for 1920 were $53,- 
128,130, compared with $27,959,619 in 
1919. The increase was attributed to 
the large amount of paper discounted. 
After various deductions there re- 
mained $39,318,510, which was paid to 
the U. S. Treasury as franchise tax. 
The sum paid in 1919 was $2,703,893. 

+ * * 

The State of North Dakota, in finan- 
cial difficulties as a result of its un- 
fortunate experiment with the Non- 
Partisan League, is offering direct to 
the public, at 100 and interest, $3,000,000 
real estate series 534 per cent. bonds, 
dated July 1, 1921, and maturing July 1, 
1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, and 1948. 

e+ 


More than 1,000,000 people in the 
Second Federal Reserve District, hold- 
ing coupon bonds of the Fourth Lib- 
erty loan in $50 and $100 denomina- 
tions are losing interest by failing to 
exchange their temporary bonds for 
permanent ones, according to the local 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

* * * 

Business failures in the United States 
in April, according to Dun’s, numbered 
1,487, an increase of 151 over March. 
Total liabilities, however, were only 
$38,000,000, a decrease of $28,000,000 as 
compared with March. 

* * * 

Five instead of six bank calls a year 
will be made by Comptroller of the 
Currency Crissinger. 
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r-TIPS 


for Business Men 


Tips on how to prevent errors in your 
daily work— 

Legal Pointers that will save you money— 

Business facts that every man should 
know— 

are offered you in the 48 new ‘“Four- 

Minute” Bulletins of the Blackstone Insti- 

tute. You may have a specimen cepy free 

upon request. 


Money-Making Information 


These Bulletins are a part of our Executives 
Legal Training Course and Service prepared by 
ex-President Taft and 80 other famous legal 
authorities. 45,000 men are already enrolled. 
Save money and win promotion for yourself by 
preventing the costly legal errors in your every- 
4 business transactions, Our course will show 
u how. The opportunity is also given to be 
admitted to the bar. 
Write today for our FREE 128-page book of 
everyday legal pointers containing one compll- 
mentary ‘‘Four-Minute’’ Bulletin and ether valu- 
able information. No obligation. Mail the 
coupon NOW! 





BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


4753 Grand Blvd. Dept. —_ Chicago, Ill. 
Send your 128-page book everyday legal 





pointers containing one ae ‘Four Minute” 
Bulletin—FREE. 
rere ry Serer re 
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CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Gesurfiies 
Phones: Bread 4860-1-2-8-4 25 Breed @t., N. Y. 




















Current issue of our 


“Financial Forecast” 
Sent without obligation. 


MSWOLFE 2 (CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


41 = ST., NEW YORK. 
hone: ‘Broad 25 








12 or 24 
Months to Pay 


For any stock or bond lsted en the 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share. 


The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy oe 
from ene share u 


Write for Booklet "R60 


LL. 








Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
12 EAST 424'8T. 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 


“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 

















The New Way Of Using Maps 


















Outlining salesmen’s or 
dealers’ territories, des- 
ib ignating location of dis- 
tribution points, etc., or 
showing any kind of 
} sales or territorial data 

#! is a simple matter on 
YY. washable National Maps. 


Here a certain territory 
has been shaded with 
water color paints. For 
one reason or another 
it becomes necessary to 
change the color. 
damp cloth washes away 
the coloring, leaving the 
map bright and clean 
and smooth, ready for 
new marking or color- 
ing. 





The washable National Map has proved an invaluable aid to 
hundreds of the largest business organizations in the country. 


It enables the sales department to show territory divisions, 
indicate the location of distributors, dealers, branch managers, 
prospects, etc., to route salesmen economically, to show sales 
quotas, comparative standings and other important data. 


In short, a complete set of washable National Maps enables you to 
visualize your market, and to know at a glance, each day, ihe exact 
situation in any particular part of your territory. 


Any marking made on these maps may be quickly and completely 
erased, as shown in the above illustration. This makes it possible to 
make changes on the maps as often as necessary and thus keep them 
up to date at all times. Pen, pencil, crayon or water-color paints may 
be used in marking. For erasing use either a sponge, damp cloth or 
art gum. 


The maps are mounted on heavy compo board, which lends itself 
admirably to the use of colored map tacks. By using both the marking 
system and the colored tacks there is no limit to the information you 
can show on your maps. 


The Multi-Unit System 


Ca cet 


Qa” ~~ 

? The last word in efficiency and con- 

een . venience in the display of large size 
business maps. With the Multi- 
Unit System it is possible to dis 
play as many as forty large (50x48 
inch) National Maps in the same 
amount of wall space required by 
a single map. 


The illustration shows the Multi 
Unit electric-lighted floor canopy 
fixture, which has a capacity of 
thirty wings (60 maps). The canopy 
covers the wings when spread at 
any angle and serves as a dust 
protection. 


Multi-Unit Systems may be secured 
in various sizes and styles to meet 
the requirements of any business 
Tell us what territory you cover, 
and ‘we will be glad to submit our recommendations for your consideration. We 
also mount blueprint maps, graphic charts or other special maps 





—_ 


“Tack Talk, a little booklet telling how 
various firms use map tacks in visualiz- 
ing their territory will be sent on request. 


National Map Company 


Map Makers for 36 Years 
INDIANAPOLIS 23 $3 NEW YORK 


Address Dept. C-6, Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AUSES of high prices, a Federal 

Trade Commission report shows, 
are high fuel costs, misuse of open 
price associations, and multiplicity of 
distributors, It recommends enact- 
ment of legislation giving the commis- 
sion authority to collect and issue in- 
formation of ownership, production, 
distribution, costs, sales and profits in 
basic industries affecting the necessi- 
ties of life—such as clothing, food, fuel, 
and building materials—and urges vig- 
orous anti-trust prosecution. 


OAL costs for 1920 are 98c. per ton 

higher than 1919, according to a 
report to the Senate by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


ILING statements with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as to the sale 
of capital stock in corporations is re- 
quired in a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Taylor. - 
1 


ISBRANDING of merchandise is 
made punishable by drastic penal- 
ties in a bill by Representative Rogers. 


HE incorporation of American 

companies trading in China is au- 
thorized by a bill, favorably reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee, 
with the support of Secretaries 
Hughes and Hoover. 


MPORTS from Germany, in 1920. 
were $90,000,000, against $10,500,000 in 
1919. 


EASONABLE freight rates on coal, 

and provision for a Federal coal 
commissioner are included in a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Frelinghuysen, 
now before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, where it is 
meeting considerable opposition. 


O permit the individual States tc 

regulate intra-state rates and to re- 
peal the railroad guarantee provisions 
of the Esch-Cummins act is the pur- 
pose of a bill by Senator Capper; 
while the salaries of railroad officials 
would be limited to $15,000 per annum 
except by specific authorization of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission in 
a bill by Representative Black. 


DECREASE on one billion dollars 
- in national bank resources in the 
sixty days ending February 21, just an- 
nounced by Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, reveals the continued rapid 
progress of deflation. 


HAT the general tariff revision bill 

will be reported to the House by 
May 15, and to the Senate by June 1, 
is the present expectation of the com- 
mittees in charge. 


HE Anti-Dumping provision and 

the provision for re-valuation of 
materials imported at foreign valua- 
tions, which were added to the emer- 
gency tariff bill are causing vigorous 
opposition in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. It is apparent that those pro- 
visions must be clarified before the 
measure is passed. 


A* emergency sales tax to be in ef- 
fect for one year only is urged by 
Representative Fess. 


AE 0OVERNMENT BUSINESS 


BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


HE Peace Resolution of last ses. 
sion was re-introduced by Senatoy 
Knox. A similar resolution was intro. 


‘ duced in the House, but will not be 


voted upon until after the Senate has 
acted. 


EASURES regulating trading jn 
futures in grain and cotton will 
have precedence over other matters 
before the Agricultural Committee of 


the House. 
. 


N ORE than 200 patents on war or. 
1 dinance have been issued to Ger- 
man citizens and assigned to Krupps. 
Secretary of War Weeks recommends 
corrective legislation. 


O prevent dumping here of Ger. 

man dyestuffs, Senator Flood of- 
fered an amendment to the emergency 
tariff bill continuing war-time control 
of imports of dyestuffs until the per 
manent tariff law covering them js 
enacted. 


RGANIZATIONS of farmers, 

ranchmen, cattlemen, and _ fruit 
growers, for collective marketing are 
permitted in a bill favorably reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee. 


A house for the distri- 
bution and marketing of agricul- 
tural products under the authority of 
the Federal government is provided in 
a bill introduced by Senator Borah. 


HE measure regulating the pack- 

ing industry has been re-introduced 
in the Senate by Chairman Morris of 
the Agricultural Committee. 


HE bill creating a natiqnal railway 

corporation for the acquisition and 
operation of all public carriers has 
again been introduced by Senator Len- 
root. 


EPARTMENT of Commerce is 

considering the publication ot 
fair-price lists of commodities for the 
benefit of consumers. 


IVISION of Conciliation of the De- 

partment of Labor will be in- 
creased in efficiency by adding ten ex- 
perts in various lines of industry, in- 
cluding a representative for iron and 
steel. Twenty or thirty assistants will 
be added and an appropriation o! 
$400,000 will be necessary. Hugh E. 
Kerwin, the present director, will con- 
tinue in charge. 


O PENING to the public the meet- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Reserve 
Board is the purpose of a bill intro- 
duced by Representative McLaughlin 


HE National Farmers’ Union has 

asked President Harding to call 4 
conference of representatives of the 
basic industries to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the railroads, labor, and 
agriculture “in an effort to correct the 
industrial evils from which the whole 
country is suffering.” Reduced rail- 


road rates were especially urged. 
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Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 96) 


number of shares of each stock may 
he bought for a total upon which the 
annual ‘dividends received will show a 
yield of | 6.4 per cent. The yields on the 

dividend paying stocks range from 6% 
per cent. on Chesapeake & Ohio, where 
there is the possibility of a dividend 
increase, to 8 per cent. on such stocks 
as Southern Pacific, Kansas City 
Southern Preferred, and Baltimore & 
Ohio preferred. 

Under the heading, “Price Range,” 
are given the high records of 1920, gen- 
erally made early last fall, and the low 
prices of this year, touched only a few 
weeks ago. Those data are, interesting 
in that they reveal the relative resis- 
tance of prices of the various issues to 
such liquidation as occurred this year 
ynder the influence of poor earnings 
reports and scare-head talk about re- 
ceiverships. Colorado & Southern Ist 
preferred, for instance, at its lowest 
this year was down only 5 points be- 
low its 1920 high record. Baltimore & 
Ohio preferred and Kansas City South- 
ern preferred have also held up very 
well, at their lowest getting down only 
7 points, in each case, from their high 
levels of last year. In all these cases, 
earnings results better than the ordi- 
nary run have accounted for the rela- 
tively greater resistance in the stocks. 





Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 94) 


There still exist many attractive 
speculations among the specialties. 
Famous-Players-Lasky common earned 
more than $20 a share last year, and it 
is estimated that current earnings are 
running at the rate of nearly $40 an- 
nually. The moving picture industry is 
not hurt by hard times and, of more 
importance, it is still expanding rapidly. 
U. S. Realty should be selected by 
those who look for a building boom. 
American Ice will have to keep its 
plants busy to make up for the lack of 
natural ice crop during the past “open 
winter.” New York Dock common 
should respond further to very good 
current earnings results which may 
permit of an increase in the dividend 
rate. Remington Typewriter should 
advance sharply on increased earnings. 

Among the stocks which, for various 
reasons, we do not regard with favor 
may be mentioned Mexican Petroleum. 
Pan American Petroleum, Island Oil, 
Montgomery - Ward, Penn - Seaboard 
Steel, Columbia Graphophone, Ameri- 
can Safety Razor, and Viyaudou. 





Aids Bond Salesman 


I am in the bond business and find 
that your magazine is a material aid 
in getting business in a territory of this 
sort where missionary work has to be 
done. I only wish I had the means of 
putting it in the hands of all my clients 
and prospects. 

JOHN B. FREEMAN, 
National City Co., N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


* * * 


Found What He Wanted 


Enclosed find check for one year’s 
subscription to “Forbes.” This maga- 
zine has been called to my attention 
and in going over the last two issues 
: find there is a great deal that cannot 
© found in others. 


E. W. GRAY, 


Walk-Over Shoe Stores. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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An Asset Not Measured 
In Dollars Alone 


ANY business men have come to 

consider their account at the 
Bankers Trust Company an assei not 
measured merely by the size of their 
balance on deposit. They believe that 
the wealth of business information 
placed at their disposal here, and the 
conservative business counsel always 
available to them are worth a great 
deal as supplementary to their own 
ability and resources. 


A Seon with the 
Bankers Trust Com- 
pany may add a helpful, 
steadying influence to your 
business now. 


COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Downtown Office Fifth Ave. Office 
16 Wall Street at 42nd Street 

57th Street Office Paris Office 

at Madison Ave. 16 Place Vendome 
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More Important Than Business 





Gliamoen Plan 





come an investor under 


Charles E.Glasser 
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Branch OfFicespPrincipa Cities} Sixty Broadway 








The Speech of 
The small saver can be- Elbert H. Gary, Chairman 


this plan. to the stockholders of the 
As current savings ac- e “ 
cumulate they may be United States Steel Corporation 
invested in a gilt-edge i 
bond that yields— A MOMENTOUS PRONOUNCEMENT 
1 WITH —which we wish you to read solely in the belief that 
0 SAFETY its contentions set forth a possible solution of society’s 
most vital economic problem. 
Write today for a copy of A statement which should be studied by every thought- 
“THE GLASSER PLAN” ful American, be he executive or artisan. 


A copy of the speech will be forwarded upon request. 


Company | McKINLEY & MORRIS 


118 Breedway Mow York , Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York City 








































































Sell Your Land as Homes 
—Not as Lots! 


Pe is not impressed by a vacant lot. He is 
not impressed by an indefinite price. The 
enthusiasm of both is liable to cool while 
waiting for sketches, plans, and exact figures. 
Suppose you had forty attractive designs 
ready for Aer selection. Suppose you had exact 
figures ready for 47s approval. You could close 
the sale #hen—right on the spot. 

The Minter System of Building puts the 
power of the home appeal and the power of 
definite figures behind the sale. 

It enables you to show any number of dis- 
tinctive designs at the right moment. It enables 
you to name a dependable price, with assurance 
of protecting your own profit. 

It enables you to state with assurance the 
date of completion. It enables you to sell 
your land as Aomes—quickly and at a better 
profit to yourself. 

Learn more about the Minter System for 
selling vacant land as homes. 





“MAKING UNDEVELOPED 
PROPERTY SALABLE”—A book 
that outlines the basis for uniting all 
factors in a building project and pic- 
turizes the Minter System from its pre- 
liminartes to finished erection. 


Sent upon request. 











The Minter System of Building 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


Huntington, West Virginia 


THE MINTER HOMES COMPANY 
Greenville, South Carolina 
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How to Stabilize 
Your Business 
(Continued from page 80) 


to progress to the limit of our abilities 
and resources, if at the very outset we 
accept, as inevitable, the tremendous 
waste these cycles cause in our pro- 
duction and their effect upon the order- 
ing of our lives. 

Now, therefore, is it not better to 
think in terms of employment rather 
than in terms of unemployment? A 
well-managed business institution has 
on its capital side as much to fear from 
unemployment as has the worker. A 
factory which is shut down for two 
years has much less chance of ever 
being able to start up again than has a 
worker who has been idle for two 
years. And is it not possible to do 
something toward the fundamental 
stabilization of industry; to treat dis- 
turbance as abnormal instead of nor- 
mal; to go back into the causes? 

It does not seem logical to invest 
millions of dollars in plant and equip- 
ment, and then depend for their use 
entirely upon chance. That is what 
we do to-day. For instance, the auto- 
mobile boom built not a few splendid 
structures with great productive ca- 
pacity. Many of these buildings have 
never been used, some are not com- 
pleted, and others will probably never 
be used for the purposes for which 
they were designed. They were built 
to supply a demand that was essen- 
tially fanciful. Enthusiastic automo- 
bile makers figured out how many au- 
tomobiles had been bought in the past 
and then charted a future in which the 
staggering totals that people might 
want were confused with the number 
they could buy. The wants of the peo- 
ple were probably under-estimated; 
the ability and the willingness to buy 
were certainly over-estimated. 

Advertising frequently falls into the 
same error. Careless advertising, 
thinking more of space occupied than 
of results gained, takes the view that, 
if only the advantages of something are 
sufficiently presented to the people, in- 
evitably they will buy. It does not 
seem to be realized that in the present 
order of things most of us are in the 
state of mind of the youngster outside 
of the circus. It is not necessary to 
demonstrate to him the advantages of 
buying a bag of peanuts and going in 
to see the show . He has been entirely 
sold on the circus, but he is shy the 
price of the peanuts and the admission. 

So, in working out business, we must 
consider buying power as something 
that requires cultivation as much as 
sales. 


Stands Out 


You are to be complimented upon the 
splendid magazine that you are putting 
forth. Your straight-from-the-shoulder 
talks, fearless editorials, and good, solid 
business reading take your magazine 
out of the usual “rut” that we find so 
many of our magazines in. Wishing 
you continued success. 

FRED L. VAN DEUSEN, 
L. F. Bannon Plumbing, Heat- 
ing and Contracting Co. 

Kingston, N. Y. 


* * * 


Receives Full Value 


Enclosed please find money order for 
$10.50 to cover three renewal subscrip- 
tions. Any favorable comment that we 
could make on “Forbes” would hardly 
do justice to the value I believe is re- 
ceived from it. 

CHARLES E. FROSST, 
Charles E. Frosst & Co. 
Montreal, Can. 












BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


May 14, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc, 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Tack Talk 
Booklet describing how many large firms use 
colored map tacks in visualizing their territory 
and in checking up on sales activities. 


Better Buildings—for Bigger 


Business 
55 Page beautifully illustrated booklet showing 
how progressive concerns are meeting the 
preblem of expansion. ~“ 


Higher Standards 
A bulletin for executives who aim to promote 
higher standards of management of their busi- 
ness and to promote a better understanding 
between the employer and the employee. 


The Gross Inefficiency of Your 


Business Office 
Interesting booklet on the subject ef saving time 
and money in handling effice help. 


The Man Saving Load Lifter 
8 page illustrated pamphlet describing a prod- 
uct which is a necessity in every up-to-date 
industrial plant. 


How to Make Full Use of Your 


an 
Pamphlet describing a book for the man who 
wants te find out more about the functions of 
banks and how to use them for his own profits. 


The Graywood Envelope Sealer 
Illustrated pamphlet giving facts and informa- 
tion of interest to the man looking for a fast, 
simple and efficient sealing machine. 


30-30 - 
Interesting 26 page booklet giving an explana- 
tion of Safety, Savings and Service by the 
Mutual Plan of Insurance. 


The Stenographer’s Manual 
Pamphlet describing a book that will go far in 
making stenographers realize how much their 
cooperation is needed in business. 


Industrial Investigations That 
Make and Save Money 


23-page booklet deseribing a service of up-to- 
date analytical reports on specific industries. 


The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, mistakes 
and money in handling figures. 


Saving Money in Buying 
A book for the man who is interested in effl- 
clent purchasing methods. 


How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet eutlining the methods used by suc- 
cessful financiers and telling how they may be 
adopted. 


Financial Policy of Corporations 
Pamphlet deseribing a set of four books which 
affords to all who have to iecide financial 
questions a background of wide acquaintance 
with financial affairs and methods. 


The Addresserpress 
An illustrated boeklet describing in an in- 
teresting manner the Addresserpress and point- 
ing eut how it saves time and labor. 


Scientific Advertising and Selling 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable beok en this subject. Of special inter- 
est to sales managers. 


Essentials of Advertising 
Pamphlet describing a new book on Advertising 
which enables the business man to secure & 
working knowledge of this subject, in a sensible 
and economical way. 


A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting beoklet describing a line of safe, 
sanitary individual steel lockers for industrial 
concerns. 

Surgical Service for Plants Hav- 
ing Fifty to Fifty Thousand 

Employees 
55 page illustrated booklet covering this sub- 
ject in a most practical manner. 

Principles and Policies of the 
United States Steel Corporation 


Interesting 21 page booklet fully covering 
this subject. 


Books on Business 


Interesting 35 page booklet listing and describ- 
ing timely books on Business and Finance. 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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New Era 
for Oil Stocks 


There has been a notable 
revival of interest in oil | 
securities. In view of the 
favorable position of the 
oil industry, we believe in- 
vestors would do well to 
consider these issues. We 
especially call attention to 


HART OIL | 


An established company 
which has paid 16 consecu- 
tive dividends and has no 
funded debt. 


Large Holdings 


Increasing Earnings _ 
Active Development 





Send for latest report, balance sheet 
and our booklet, 
“OIL FROM THE 
INVESTOR’S STANDPOINT” 





L. A. HUGHES & CO. 
INVESTMENTS 
100 Broadway Tel. Rector 2853 





























DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 











New Ideas for the 


Investor and Trader 


Your icone operations, to be seen, 
OWLEDGE 


must be backed up by a KN the 4 
ket conditions—a knowledge based on faets, 
mere opinions. 


“The Stock Market Laboratory’ is the eut- 
growth of 26 years of scientific study, ebserva- 
tion and practical test by G. C. Selden, now 
internationally known as a end susseestal 
market analyst and authority on Fond 


The purpese of this Laboratory is to gd gen- 
ulnely sclentifie methods te the study ef invest- 
ment values and stock market fluctuations. With 
Mr. Selden in charge, we have worked eut the 
problem in new ways as well as old, more thor- 
oughly, practically ay definitely helpful to the 
investor than ever before. 


Many investors who have learned what we are 
doing have asked for more information, and te 
meet this demand we have published a 24-page 
booklet deseribing the ‘‘Stock Market Laboratory” 
and illustrating the methods used by Mr. Selden. 

This booklet is aan ou of vital and profit- 
able infermatien, much which sheds 
light on present market x. It is author- 
\tative, penetrating and stimulating. 


Only a limited number of these booklets is 


now available. Should you desire a copy kindly 
fill out and mail the coupon promptly. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


Graphic Record Corporation, 
29 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge or obligation 
your new beoklet, ““The Stock Market Laboratory.” 





























Cc. O. D. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Let me tell you how oe anit OF 2 Soe 
—— FORBES . and B Forbes’ 
eat book, “Men Who Are Making y Bf 

t $6.50 on onr @.0.D Cireula- 





plan. Address 
tion Manager, Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Alaska Gold Mines Co.—1920 report 
says: “It has become evident that it 
is only a question of a very short time 
before it will be necessary for the com- 
pany to discontinue operations as a 
mining industry. Constant efforts have 
been made to devise ways of realizing 
to the best advantage upon investments 
in plants, equipment and facilities of 
various kinds.” 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.— Earned 
$9.26 per common share in 1920, against 
$6.99, 1919. Company manufactures a 
diversified line of machinery, and is 
reported to have held its own during 
worst period of depression. Outlook is 
for continued good earnings. 


American Tobacco Co.—After having 
paid dividends in scrip since Septem- 
ber, 1920, declared regular 3% quar- 
terly dividend in cash on common and 
common “B” stock. It appears that, 
with the slackening of business, in- 
ventories are not now absorbing such 
large amounts of working capital. 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies—Passed 
the quarterly dividend on its preferred 
stock. Franklin D. Mooney, formerly 
a director, elected president to succeed 
A. R. Nicol, resigned. Bank loans have 
been extended to October 1. 


Atlantic Refining Co—1920 earnings 


per common share $182.28, against 
$177.42, 1919. 
Booth Fisheries Co.—1920 report 


says: “As only about 15% of the com- 
pany’s 1920 salmon pack has been sold, 
the 1921 pack will be reduced to 200,000 
cases, as against a maximum capacity 


of 1,000,000 cases.” 


Brunswick - Balke - Collender Co.— 
Deficit after common dividends, $331,- 
715, 1920, against surplus of $2,258,601, 
1919. 


Calumet & Hecla Mining Co——Has 
received second order for 1,000,000 Ibs. 
of copper for Germany, one of the 
largest foreign consumers of U. S. 
copper before the war. 


Central Leather Co —Dekicit of $3,- 
951,579, after all charges and taxes for 
the quarter ended March 31, against 
net earnings of $1,210,217 in the first 
quarter of 1920. Profit and loss sur- 
plus was brought down to $806,028. 
The worst is likely over for this con- 
cern. 


Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.— 
Earned $1.48 per share in 1920, against 
$5.67, 1919. The turn in the silver mar- 
ket, if it proves to be permanent, 
should aid this concern which is a large 
producer of silver, as well as copper, 
at a low cost. 

Cities Service Co.—Earned $40.24 per 
common share in 1920, against $30.26, 
1919. ($4.02, against $3.02, for “Bankers’ 
Shares”) in 1920, the Mid-Continent oil 
subsidiaries produced over 13,600,000 
barrels of oil, while Associated Mexi- 
can companies produced 2.528.840 bar- 
rels, and Empire Gas & Fuel Co. of 
Mexico, 1,135,134. 

Coca-Cola Co.— President Candler 
stated that company had not yet ab- 
sorbed all of its high-cost sugar, and 
that there was no likelihood of a com- 
mon dividend in May. 

Consolidated Textile Corp .— Net 
profits 1920, $1.81 a share. After al- 
lowing for dividends, $248,055 was car- 
ried to surplus. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R. R—I. C. C. authorized a $45,000,000 
stock dividend on application request- 
ing authority for a $90,000,000 distribu- 
tion. 


Emerson-Brantingham Co.— Passed 
the common dividend. 

General Asphalt Co.—Earned $5.05 
per common share in 1920, againét 
$3.72, 1919. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Re- 
financing plan provides for issues of 
$30,000,000 1st mtge. 20-yr. 8% bonds, 
due May 1, 1941, $27,500,000 10-yr. 8% 
debentures, $40,000,000 prior preference 
stock, and 900,000 shares no-par value 
common, the lattér to be exchange for 
the $100 shares on a share for share 
basis. Merchandise creditors will take 
$30,000,000 of the new preferred. The 
plan was approved by 70,000 stock- 
holders ($60,000,000 common, and $65,- 
000,000 preferred) and creditors repre- 
senting $85,000,00 merchandise claims. 
The 8% first mortgage provides that 
during the life of the bonds the man- 
agement of the company, through the 
right to elect a majority of the direc- 
torate, will be vested in Clarence Dil- 
lon, John Sherwin, and O.-D. Young, 
either through management stock or a 
voting trust. The first mortgage 
bonds, offered at 99 and interest, with 
provision for retirement of the entire 
issue at 120 and interest, by drawing 
lots of $750,000 on each interest date, 
beginning November 1, 1921, were 
oversubscribed. 

Humble Oil Co.—Has completed its 
Burkburnett No. 1, a 60,000,000-ft. gas 
well near Amarillo, Texas, according to 
Kansas City “Star.” 

International Cement Corp.—N. Y. 
Stock Exchange has listed 160,660 
shares of capital stock. 

Loew’s Theatres Co.—Stockholders 
approved increase in common stock to 
provide for 662/3% stock dividend, and 
an increase in par value from $10 to 
$25. Two $25 shares will be given in 
exchange for three $10 shares, covering 
the change in par value and the stock 
dividend. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
—Stockholders have approved. the 
merging with the company of the fol- 
lowing five subsidiaries: Central New 
England Ry., Harlem & Portchester 
R. R., New England S/S Co., Hartford 
& New York Transportation Co., and 
New Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard & 
Nantucket S/S Co. 


New York Dock Co.—Earned $6.30 
per common share in 1920, against $5.30, 
1919. For the first quarter of this year 
earnings have held up well. 


Noble (Chas. F.) Oil & Gas Co.—De- 
ferred action on common dividend. 
Detroit Stock Exchange removed pre- 
ferred stock from the list because of 
company’s failure to give advance no- 
tice of passing the common dividend. 

Northern Pacific Ry.—I. C. C. granted 
authority to this company and Great 
Northern Ry. Co. to issue $230,000,000 
joint 15-yr. 6%% bonds, at not less 
than 91% and interest. to refund the 
$215,000.000 C.. B. & QO. joint 4s, due 
July 1, 1921. Bonds offered to the pub- 
lic at 9614. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co.— Cali- 
fornia R. R. Commission suspended its 
previous order granting a gas rate in- 
crease, upon complaints by municipali- 
ties; a 15% surcharge on electric rates 
was reduced to 10%. 


Pacific Mail S/S Co—Announced 
that, through operating agreements ef- 
fected with other lines, freight can be 
shipped from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacific ports. 


Pennsylvania Railroad—Annual ‘divi- 
dend rate reduced from 6% to 4%; 
$50 par value. 
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MustYou Raise 
More Capital? 


Is your business organized 
along lines that give it pre- 
cedence in the allotment of 
capital ? 


How can bankers be _ con- 
vinced that the capital you 
want is not excessive? 


Will improved operating 
methods forestall the need of 
additional capital ? 


An impartial determination 
of potentialities shows what 
a business may reasonably 
be expected to produce. It 
often suggests constructive 
programs with less, if any, 
additional commitments. It 
facilitates necessary addi- 
tions to capital. 


Send for Bulletin 


L.V. Estes, Incorporated, publishes « 
monthly bulletin, Higher Standards. 
In a recent issue the question, 
“Does Your Business Need More 
Capital?” is authoritatively dis- 
cussed. This and other articles 
tell what an executive should be 
able to show about his business be- 
fore enlisting additional capital. 
They tel3 how the information may 
be obtained by simple methods 
which apply to any business. A 
copy of the bulletin will be mailed 
to interested executives without 
charge or obligation. Please write 
on your business stationery. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. 1335 


L-V-EstTeEs 


INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers 


Accountants :: Atiditors :: Appraisers 
202 So. State St. 1123 Broadway 
Chicago New York 


TEAR THIS OUT AS A REMINDER 
TO WRITE FOR BULLETIN 









THE PUBLIC | 
REFUSES TO PAY 


By A. LAURISTON BULLARD 


A series of editorials from The Boston 
Herald on railroad and building labor 
problems. They show how unnecessary 
burdens are placed upon the public by 
union rules, giving concrete illustrations. 
You will want a copy. 
Paper edition, 96 pages, 50 cents. 


Marshall Jones Company 
PUBLISHERS 
212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 











Employes Deserve 
This Convenience 


When you ask men or women 
to work for you, it is only right 
that you provide each one with 
a clean, safe and convenient 
steel locker in which to keep 
their things during working 
hours. This is done in thou- 
sands of industrial establish- 
ments. 


Possess many points of superiority 
that make them the choice of dis- 
criminating buyers. Made _ of 
smooth sheet steel with welded 
joints and richly enameled. Mul- 
tiple locking device operates with 
one turn of the key. Adjustable 
legs. Fire, rust and theft-proof. 
Easily installed. The reasonable 
first cost is the only cost. 


Send for Booklet 


{t illustrates and describes all 
styles of MEDART Steel 
Lockers for offices, factories, 
stores, clubs, schools and 
gymnasiums. Inform your- 
self. Get the facts. Clip and 
mail the coupon below to our 
nearest office. We also make 
Steel Shelving, Racks and 
Bins for storage, stock-room 
or office. State if interested. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York San Francisco 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 





Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


(Address our nearest office) 


Please send your free booklet describ- 
ing Medart Steel Lockers. We employ 


EN TR a a0innd c0r0-shawen.qeewcen eee 
We are interested in Steel Shelving, 


pe «+++ (Please check) 
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Producers & Refiners  Corp.—New 
capital stock will comprise 540,000 
shares common (par $50), and 60,000 
shares 7% preferred (par $50). 


Ray Consolidated Copper Co— 
Earned 58 cents per share in 1920, 
against $1.05, 1919. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Deficit of 
$782,889 for March quarter, against sur- 
plus of $889,817 in first quarter of 1920. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co.—1920 
earnings $2.81 per common share, 
against $3.59, 1919. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey—Ar- 
ranged with Maracaibo Oil Exploration 
Corp. for the development of certain of 
the latter’s oil concessions in Vene- 
zuela, in return for a controlling in- 
terest in the properties selected. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
—Reduced common dividend to $2 an- 
nually, from $4. 

Tide Water Oil Co— Reports comple- 
tion of a 40,000-bbl. well on Lot 191, 
Amatlan, in the southern Mexican field 

United Rys. & Elect. Co. of Balti- 
more—Earned $2.55 per common share 
in 1920, against 60 cents in 1919. This 
is further evidence of the tendency 


toward decided improvement in pub- © 


lic utility earnings. 

U. S. Automotive Corp.—This corpo- 
ration, the principal subsidiary of 
which is the Lexington Motor Co., has 
announced the formation of the Ansted 
Spring & Axle Co., with an authorized 
capital of $500,000 common stock. 

U. S. Steel Corp—Net income for 
three months ended March 31, $32,286,- 
722—lowest since the second quarter of 
1915. Equivalent to $1.80 per share on 
the common stock, or at annual rate of 
$7.20. Net income by months follows: 
January, $14,387,474; February, $10,157,- 
896; March, $7,741,352. 


Wells Fargo Express Co.—Declared 
a dividend of $2.50 a share, partly from 
dividends received from American 
Railway Express Co. and partly from 
receipts of rent and interest. Plans for 
liquidation are under consideration. 

Willys-Overland Co.— Pres. Willys 
stated recently: “During the last six 
months we have reduced inventories 
$1,000,000. A year ago we owed $6,- 
000,000 Now we owe $22,000,000 and 
have $7,000,000 cash on hand. We have 
cut $4,000,000 from overhead expenses, 
a saving of about $40 a car on 100,000 
ears.” 





Training Men to Develop 


Workers 
(Continued from page 88) 
body else, who finally heads up to the 
boss, who often has little real concep- 
tion of what his training organization 
is attempting to do. 

The fault lies in the fact that the 
educational job is too often improperly 
represented in industry. It is not suf- 
ficiently characterized by the type of 
men who contribute heavily to the 
success of industry. It needs thinking 
men with perseverance and grit, who 
will recognize the distinctiveness of its 
problems, the essentials of their solu- 
tion, and who can make these things 
not only apparent to the man at the 
top, but also to the rank and file with 
whom they must collaborate. Industry 
now tends to combine these activities 
with others that, by a stretch of imagi- 
nation, savor of its classification. In- 
dustrial training, it must be empha- 
sized, is not primarily a personnel 
problem; it is a production problem 
first and foremost and any personnel 
benefits resulting are secondary and a 
by-product of the training. 

Handling the problem of training in 
industry requires skill and _ training 
that are separate and distinct from the 
qualifications required to handle other 
industrial problems. he possibilities 
of the work, both for good and for 
bad, are so far-reaching that the 
greatest care must be exercised in se- 
lecting men who will engineer its 
trend. The importance of the prob- 
lems must not only be. realized; it 
must be acted upon and placed in the 
front rank where it justly belongs. 
Those who regard it as a “fad of the 
moment” are on the wrong track. 

Industry is a productive agency; 
commerce is distributive. Training is 
essential in both—varying only in con- 
tent and method. 

Training always has and always will 
be prevalent in industry... We have 
only awakened to the fact that it has 
problems peculiar to itself that war- 
rant special treatment. We are in the 
“manage”—the age of the development 
of man power. Human development is 
always an educational and training 
function. Hence we are in the age of 
education in industry and commerce. 
Let us make the most of it by develop- 
ing men who will conduct the training 
scientifically. 


The Government Assay Office in New 
York has instructed bankers importing 
gold to send the metal to Philadelphia. 
A steady stream of gold from all 
quarters of the world is being received 
in New York and local office is unable 
to handle any more. Approximately 
half of the $40,552,000 that has arrived 
in New York since April 1 has been 
diverted to Philadelphia. 

* * x 


About 75 representatives of the 
building trades, finance, and labor, have 
decided upon the formation of the New 
York Council of National Congress of 
the Building and Construction indus- 
try, the purpose of which is to insure 
closer co-operation between all the ele- 
ments in building operation, with a 
view to getting more and cheaper 


buildings. 
* * x 


“There is no indication,” says the 
Iron Age, regarding the effect of the 
new prices announced by the Steel 
Corporation and independents, “that 
consumers will change their policy of 
limited buying. Generally they count 
on further revisions of prices as a re- 
sult of the expected reduction in 
freight rates. In addition, the Steel 
Corporation’s policy in respect to 
wages is admittedly a factor in the 
determination of future prices. <A 
slightly increased demand is reported 
from the automobile industry.” 


* * * 


Summarizing the achievements of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
during its first year’s incumbency, W. 
L. Huggins, Presiding Judge, reports 
that the production of coal in Kansas 
during that period “is at least 20 per 
cent. greater than in 1919. Twenty-six 
formal lawsuits have been tried by the 
court. Of these cases, twenty-five 
were filed by labor; twenty-three of 
them by organized labor. In each and 
every one of the cases the order and 
judgment of the court has been ac- 
cepted by both parties.” 


* * * 


The 1920 coal production of the Ruhr 
district, the most important coal pro- 
ducing territory left to Germany was 
88,250,000 tons. As compared with the 
1919 output, this is an increase of 17,- 
300,000 tons. It is, however, 26,300,000 
tons less than the production of the 


district in 1913. 








SOUND 
INVESTING 


A BOOK, BY 
PAUL CLAY 


Here is good news for the 
FORBES reader for Paul Clay, 
our Staff Economist, has written 
a common sense book of 375 
pages on Investment. 


Mr. Clay has set forth common 
sense methods of avoiding losses 
and increasing one’s investment 
income. 


The book describes and analyzes 
all different types of Investment. 
It covers analysis of Values, Per- 
sonal Side of Investing, Selection 
of your Investment Banker or 
Broker, How and When to Buy 
and Sell. 


This practical guide towards 
building and maintaining your in- 
come through sound investment 
should be in the library of every 
investor. ; 


Handsomely bound in leather, 
and includes an alphabetical index 
for quick reference on every in- 
vestment subject. 


. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


299 Broadway New York City 


B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. 
299 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Please send me postpaid a copy of Paul 
Clay’s book Sound Investing. I enclose 
check for $2.50 or I will mail payment 
after receipt of book and bill. 














“FORBES” | 
WANTS 
A MAN 


in your company to sell a sub- 
scription to “Forbes” to every one 
of your executives and managing 
heads. 

He will be doing yom .ompany a 
service in getting them acquainted with 
“Forbes” and we will pay liberally for 
the work done. 

Every business executive in your town 
should be a “Forbes” subscriber and 
will be when the right man goes after 


him, 
Will YOU help us to find the “right 


man” to represent “Forbes” during 
spare time in your community? 


For particulars and supplies address 
Circulation Manager 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Prizes for Stories 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suéstable. 


Some Speed 


Two insurance agents were arguing as fol- 
lows : 

Just to show you that I work for the fast- 
st insurance company in America, I’ll give 
you an example: Last week one of our policy- 
holders fell off the tenth story of the Black- 
stone Hotel and was killed. The next morning 
« nine o'clock our check was delivered to his 
vife. Some speed, eh?” 

That’s nothing; yesterday a man fell off 
e eighth story of the First National Bank 
uilding. Our office is on the third floor.” 

Yes 

Well, as he came past our window, we 
anded him his check. How’s that?’ 

‘Yes; but suppose he fell from a tree?” 

Oh, well, one of the branches would take 
care of him then.”—$5 prize to Robert Ben- 
wd, 2122 Sherman Ave., Omaha, Neb. 


* os a 


Ignorance Is Bliss 


\ foreman of a railroad gang, in walking 
long his section, discovered one of his work- 
men peacefully sleeping in the shade of a tree 
by the side of the tracks. Without disturbing 
the man, the foreman said: 

‘“Shlape on, shlape on, ye spalpeen, for as 
long as ye shlape ye have a job, but just as 
soon as ye wake, ye’re fired.”—$1 prize to A. 
G, Dwyer, 2813 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Couldn’t Wait 


Collections were poor down in Mississippi, 


jut a hardware dealer needed two popular 
sized tires and tubes, and ordered them from 
the company with which he regularly did busi- 


They wired back: ‘‘Can’t ship until Decem- 
ber account is paid in full.” 

The dealer replied: ‘Cancel the order. Can’t 
wait that long. Cotton 10c a pound.’—$1 
prize to Kenneth S. Keyes, 306 Juniper St., At- 

ta, Georgia. 

~ a . 


His Busy Day 


Bill really had a sinecure as special fireman 
or the administrative offices, but, nevertheless, 
his dignity was always greatly wounded when- 
ver it was suggested that he had too much 
‘pare time. One day the general manager 
handed him a paper with the request that he 
itout in full. It called for a detailed state- 
nent of what he was doing each hour of the 
lay Bill missed some of the bours, but this 
‘ct wasn’t noticed in the final result. Here's 
ow he did it: 
~ 00 A. M.—Thinking about quitting. 
q (00 A, M.—Still thinking about quitting. 
aa M.—Thinking more than ever about 
4:00 P. M.—I have quit.—$1 prize to James 
Bailey, Route E, Box 275, Indianapolis, Ind. 


s . = 


Could Not Miss It 


Judge Rickerson was of an old Southern 
istocratic family. He was attorney for 
Short line of railroad and the proud owner 
he largest diamond south of the Mason and 
sn line which he always wore in his shirt 
Presa day in court, while questioning a negro 
yitness, he asked: ‘‘Now, Rastus, are you sure 
“at_was a pistol? Could it have been a 
onkey wrench, or a stick, or something be- 
““@s a pistol? Did you see it plainly?” 
“Jedg I seed dat thing jes as plain as I 
*es dat glas button on yo shurt.”—$1 prize 
D. White, Box 1296, Nozales, Ariz. 


. - 2 


Some Salary! 


_mmy Brown, a new boy in the office of 
well known lawyer noted for his loquacious- 
“i and “preaching,” was comparing notes 
“2 an office boy in the adjoining suite. 

4 How much do you get?” asked the boy 
uxt door. 

sag thousand dollars a year,” replied 
\ Five thousand! Come off! On the level 
apd much do you get?” 
motive thousand a year,” repeated Jimmy. 
he 2 dollars a week salary and the rest in 
oe advice.”—$1 prize to Walter F. Mulhall, 
1 Fairhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
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Sani Producte Co., 
conan — St., 
Gentlemen: 

We find the tablee which you installed 
in our Cafeteria to be satisfactory in every 
respect. 

The tope are very sanitery, and the 
Swing seat feature is good, as only a limited 
amount of space is used while the seats are 
occupied, Thie feature also eliminates the 
handling of chaire when cleaning the floors 

Youre very truly, 
PHOENIX KHITTING WORKS. 





u.3. 
Jan. 7, 1921. 
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Installation of Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Here Is Evidence 


ANI Lunch Rooms are now being installed all over the country. 
This is the ideal time. Production is light. Overhaul your 
plant now and get ready for big business. Your workers need 

a lunch room. Install now—get geared up. If you don’t figure on 
big business—there will be no big business. Sani lunch room equip- 
ment will meet all requirements. Write today. 


oY 7112 
Radiantly-white Sani-Onyx table tops do not require table cloths. 
Their surface is as hard and smooth as polished glass and can be 


easily cleaned by simply wiping with adamp cloth. Sani-Metal table 
bases are made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coated with porce- 
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Some Recent Installations 


Standard Oil Company, Richmond, California 
Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wisconsia 
Menasha Woodenware Company, Menasha, Wisc. 


A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Nangatuck Malleable Irons Wks. , Union City, Conn. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. 


W. Duke Sons & Co., Branch Liggett & Meyers 


Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 


International Motor Co., Mack Plant, Allentown, Pa. 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 
International Correspondenee School, Scranton, Pa. 


lain enamel. Note the “swing seat’ feature which eliminates the 
stacking of chairs. This type of base does not absorb grease and 
dirt and will last a lifetime in any climate. 


Write In Today 


Let us send you our latest catalogue which shows all kinds of 
industrial lunch room equipment. We have facts and figures that 
will interest you. Our engineering department will lay out your 
space free of charge. Write today. 


These materials may be purchased from local distributors. Our ex- 
port department is completely equipped to handle foreign business. 


Sah Products Co. 


1915 Sani Building, Chicago, IIL 
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Promotions and Changes 





pany, was elected to the Board of Directors of 


Membership on the New York Stock Ex- 
the American Ship and Commerce Corporation. 
> : . 


change of John R.’ Ogden, deceased, has been 
transferred to Irving B. Kingsford 

_ = John W. Davis, recently Ambassador to 
E. M. Bentley was appointed assistant treas- Great Britain, has been added to the Board 
urer of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 








Edward C. Clifford, of Chicago, it is under- ee -S 
stood, will be appointed Assistant Secretary of 


the Treasury by Secretary Mellon. 
eee 


James Speyer has been elected a director ot 


the Pittsburgh Steel Company. 
. 7 a 


R. H. Collins has resigned as president and 


general manager of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company 
. s . 
E, I. Lewis, of Indianapolis, and J. B. Camp- 


bell, of Spokane, Washington, were nominated 
by President Harding to be members of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


of Directors of the U. S. Rubber Co. 
York. = & 
George E. Warren, vice-president of the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company, was elected a director 


Francis M. Goodwin, of Spokane, Wash., has 
of the Remington Typewriter Company. 
s 


been appointed Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Robert P. Lovett, of Illinois, As- 
sistant Attorney General. 

Murray Guggenheim and C. V. Jenkins have 
been added to the directorate of the Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Company. 


George W. Aldridge, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been nominated by President Harding to be 
Collector of Customs at the Port of New York. 


Charles Henry Mellon has been elected to 

John P. Maguire, vice-president of the Tex- membership on the New York Stock Exchange. 

tile Banking Company, has been elected a di- . 2 

rector of the Royal Indemnity Company. T. V. O’Connor, of Buffalo, has tendered his 
. = resignation as member of the New York State 

L. R. Burch and H. E. Harding were elected Industrial Board. 

to the Board of Directors of the Haskell « ee 8 

Barker Car Company. Walter S. Gifford, vice-president of the 
a ae American Tel. & Tel. Co., has been elected a 


Charles Hayden, of Hayden, Stone & Com- director of the New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 
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—like the fender on the street car 


They Keep Carelessness from Being Costly! 


Are your workmen and your loved ones still at the mercy 
of the treacherous open knife switch—the common enemy 
of safety experts and fire marshals everywhere ? 


Is there even a remote chance that they touch for a 
costly careless second, the live parts that turn safe 
electricity into a jolting shock with all its consequences ? 


Install Square D Safety Switches at once 


Obey the recent ruling of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Banish the open knife switch from your 
factory and your home. Replace it with the proper 
safety switch—with a Square D Safety Switch! The 








Canadian Branch: 


Important New Safety Switch Ruling of National Board of 
Fire Underwriters—Effective January Ist, 1921 
“The service switch must be enclosed and preferably of a 
type that may be operated without exposing the live parts 


to accidental contact. Service switches must indicate 
plainly whether they are open or closed.” 


Square D Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Square D is completely shielded by a lockable insulat- 
ing cabinet. Careless hands and baby fingers cannot 
enter. The current cannot escape. It is externally 
operated with positions clearly marked. Read the 


‘ruling carefully. 


Absolute and Inexpensive Protection 


Complete Square D fire and accident protection for 
homes and factories is surprisingly cheap. Call any 
electrical dealer or contractor. Let him tell you to a 
penny what it costs—and what it saves in compen- 
sation and insurance ! 





Walkerville, Ontario 
(4) 


Square D Safety Switch 


Makes Electricity Safe for Everyone 
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Aladdin System Solves hadesteiel Housing Problems 





Aladdin quickly solves the housing problems of large 
industrial plants, and firms confronted by worries over 
questions of this kind can find a valuable precedent in 
the experience of these firms who have housed their 
employees in Aladdin Houses. 


The Aladdin catalog offers a great variety of houses suit- 
able for use in the}Industrial Housing Proposition, 
making it easy to obtain desired results. 


Or if your housing problem calls for a complete village, 
Aladdin will draft complete plans, including streets, parks 
and school grounds, and lay out the lighting and water 
systems and sewage. NO MATTER WHAT INDUS- 
TRIAL HOUSING MEANS TO? YOUR FIRM, 
ALADDIN [tS EQUIPPED AND READY TO 
HANDLE IT IN ALL ITS ENTIRETY TO YOUR 
SATISFACTION. 


The workman who has a comfortable home to go to is a 
satisfied workman. The housewife and the children in 
such a home are happy and contented to stay in it. 


In addition to making many types of industrial homes, 
ALADDIN ALSO MANUFACTURES HOTELS, 


STORES AND CHURCHES. 








When you are ready to consider your housing problem, 
bear these facts in mind. 





—expedites your building project— 
—houses your men well and quickly— 
—saves 18% of the cost of lumber— 
—saves 30% of the labor cost— 
—reduces the skilled labor required— 
—guarantees complete shipment of material— 
—guarantees the quality— ° 
—carries materials for 1,000 houses in stock— 
—ships from the nearest timber region— 
—quotes definite prices on any order from one house up to a city 
of 3,000, including churches, schools, offices, water and sewage 


systems, electric plants, street and house lights, heating plants, 
street parks, trees, lawns, etc., complete. 


Write, wire or phone for Aladdin catalog No. 1392 


Offices and 
Mills at 


Bay City, Michigan 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Portland, Oregon 

Toronto, Ontario 




















Latest Passenger 
Sailings 
Key number in parentheses follow- 
ing ship’s name indicates name, ad- 
dress and telephone of steamship 


company in list at bottom of this 
column. 


Europe 


» Boul London 

From New York 

May 2i—Pan. State (159) 
June 7—Old N. State (159) 

June 28—Pan. State (159) 
July 12—Old N. State (159) 
Bremen and Geamte 





rom New York 
May 21—Susquehanna (15%) 
May 28—Hudson (159) 
— 5—Susquehanna (15:)) 
18—Susquehanna (15%) 
wages and Genoa 
New York 


rom 
May 21—Pocahontas (15%) 
June 4—Prin. Matoika (15%) 
June 30-—Pocahontas (159) 
July 16—Prin. Matoika (159) 
Aug. 13—Pocahontas (159) 
Aug. Fe Matoika (159) 
Sept —Pocahontas (159) 

eiganathe “Cherbourg and _— 


ew Yor 
June 22—America (159) 
July 30—G. Washington (15%) 


South Ienosion 


Rio De. Janeiro, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires 
From New York 
May 25—Huron (91) 


Islands of Atlantic, West 
Indies and Caribbean Sea 


San Juan, Arecibo, em pe tse. 
Guanica, Ponce, Jobos and A 


Far East 


Honclulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 
May 28—Golden State (105) 


Veienome, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong. 
ja 
From Seattle 
June 18—Wenatchee (106) 
Aug. 27—Wenatchee (106) 
Hawaii, Philippines, East 
. Indies 


Honoluiu, Manila, Saigen, Singapore, Co- 
lombo, eutta 


From San Francisco 
May 12—Creole State (105) 
June 11—Woly. State (105) 


Coastwise and Hawaii 


Port Los Angeles, San Francisco anc 
Hawaiian i . 
m Baltimore 
Ear. June—Sienewe 8. (80) 
vee Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong. 
ja 


From Seattle 
July ¢—Key. State (106) 





80 Matson Navigation Co., 
120 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
91 Munson Steamship Line, 
82 Beaver Street, N. 
Tel. Hanover 5120. 
oS eae © S So. 
1i Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel. Bowl. Green 8500. 
98 N. Y. & Cuba M. S. S. Co., 
Foot of Wall St., N. Y. 
Tel. Jobn 4600. 
105 Pacific Mail S. S. a 
7 Hanover Sa., 
Tel. Bowling Seams 4630 
106 Pacific Steamship Co., 
Seattle, Washington. 
17 State St., N. Y. 
159 * n E S. S. Co., Ine. 
Broadway, N. Y. 
re Rector 6300. 














7 Uni ited States Shipping Board. Service DIS 











Fast, Luxurious Steamers 
Reliable Freight Services 


To the Ports of the World 


The sea lanes of the world have been plotted. Ships now 
operating on these trade routes reach the ports of the world. 


This work has been done with an intimate knowledge of. the 
present needs of American exporters and importers and, most 
important, with a vision of our future needs. Behind the 
laying down of these trade routes is the intelligent develop- 
ment of all our seaports. 


Are you going to make the Stars and Stripes supreme on 
the Seven Seas, or are we going to let this Merchant Marine 
slip from our grasp ? 


You, Mr. Manufacturer, should see to it that your exports 
are carried in American bottoms. It is up to you whether 
we continue as a merchant marine power or slip back to 
the condition of 1914, when foreign-owned shipping carried 
92 per cent of our business. 


The American owned and officered merchant marine of 
freighters, tankers and luxurious passenger ships offers every 
accommodation for commerce and travel. 


We’ve got the goods—we’ve got the ships—let’s keep the 
Stars and Stripes on the Seven Seas. 


“SHIP AND SAIL IN AMERICAN SHIPS” 


For Further Information Apply 
DIVISION OF OPERATIONS 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Washi: ngton, DC 


Services 


Europe 


1 Aberdeen, Leith, Dundee 
2 Antwerp, Ghent, Hamburg, Rotterdam 
3 Barcelona, Genoa, Naples Venice 
1 Belfast, Dublin 
5 Bilboa, Oporto, Lisbon 
6 Black Sea Ports 
Bordeaux, Ghent 
Bremen, Antwerp 
9 Danzig 
Bremen, Hamburg 
Bristol, Manchester 
2 Christiania, Copenhagen 


Constantinople, Varna, Bourgas Cons- 
tanza, other Black Sea Ports 


Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Stockholm 
Reval 


Cork, Dublin, Belfast 
Dunkirk, Rotterdam 

[7 French Atlantic Ports 
Genoa, Naples, Savona 

9 Gibraltar, Tunis 

20 Glasgow, Avonmouth 

21 Gothenburg, Malma 

22 Greek, Turkish Perts 

23 Havre, St. Nazaire 

24 Hull 

25 Lisbon, Oporto, Vigo 

26 Liverpool ; 

27 Avonmouth 

28 Bristol 

29 Boulogne 
London, Liverpou! 
Manchester 

2 Piraeus, Patras, Salonica 

3 Ragusa, Venice, Bari, Ancona 
Rotterdam, Antwerp 
Scandinavian and Baltic 
Spain, Portuga} 


South America 


Rio de Janeiro 
Braait and Plate 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo 
Pernambuco, Santos 
Chill-Iquique, Antotogasts 
Ecuador, Peru, 
West 


Cuba and Mexico 
Kingston, Matanzas, Nuevitas, Cardenas 
46 Ni Side 
47 South Side 
48 Tampico, Merice 


Islands of Atlantic, West 
Indies and Caribbean Sea 


49 Jamaica, Haiti , 
50 Sanchez de Macona, Santo Dominse 


51 Pointe-a-Pitre 

52 Porto Rice 

53 San Juan, Ponce 
54 Trinidad, Demerara 


China, Japan, Philippines and 
Straits Settlements 


55 Manila, Iloilo 

56 Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkone. 
Dairen, Tientsin 

57 New Zealahd and Australian Ports 


India and Dutch East Indies 


58 Alexandria, Aden 

59 Rangoon, Calcutta, Bombay 

60 Karachi, Colombo 

61 Penang, Belawan, Delhi, Port 
Swetenham, Singapore 


Africa 


62 Canary Islands 

63 North Africa, Malta, Egypt, Levant, 
Red Sea Ports, Madeira, Morocco 

64 South and East Africa 

65 West Coast 


























